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he  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California  was  organized 


in  1883  and  has  enjoyed  a record  of  continuous  activity  for 
over  half  a century.  Commencing  in  1888,  and  each  year  until  1935, 
the  Society  issued  an  Annual  Publication.  In  1935  this  Quarterly  was 
initiated.  It  is  published  at  Los  Angeles,  California,  each  March,  June, 
September  and  December. 

The  purposes  of  this  Society  are  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
archives  and  historic  sites  of  the  Southwest,  with  particular  accent 
on  Southern  California;  to  publish  material  of  permanent  historic 
interest  and  significance;  to  assist  and  encourage  all  persons  and 
organizations  engaged  in  similar  activities;  to  hold  regular  monthly 
meetings  in  Los  Angeles,  except  during  the  summer  months,  and  at 
least  once  each  year  to  gather  in  a pilgrimage  to  some  spot  of  historic 
significance. 

The  Society  welcomes  to  its  membership  all  persons  who  are  in 
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It  is  the  aim  of  the  Editorial  Board  to  render  this  Quarterly  a pub- 
lication of  general  historical  interest.  Suggestions  and  criticisms  will 
be  welcomed,  and  all  persons,  whether  members  of  the  Society  or 
not,  are  invited  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  editors  original 
articles,  old  letters,  documents,  maps  and  other  material  bearing  upon 
the  history  and  development  of  this  region. 
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members  and  $1.00  per  copy  to  non-members  (subject  to  the  Cali- 
fornia state  sales  tax). 
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EDITORIAL  NOTE 

In  this  issue  we  conclude  Commodore  Jones’  narrative  of  his  visit  to 
Governor  Micheltorena  at  Los  Angeles  in  1843.  This  it  is  planned 
to  reprint  separately  as  the  Society’s  Special  Publication  No.  2.  We 
also  continue  Mr.  Stephenson’s  account  of  the  Pico-Forster  trial, 
which  will  be  concluded  in  the  next  issue  of  this  Quarterly.  Supple- 
mentary to  the  publication  in  our  last  issue  of  Lieut.  E.  O.  C.  Ord’s 
1849  map  of  Los  Angeles,  we  here  reprint  that  officer’s  small,  but 
highly  interesting,  map  of  Southern  California,  also  made  in  1 849. 

It  is  with  particular  pleasure  that  we  present  as  the  frontispiece  of 
this  issue  a reproduction  of  H.  M.  T.  Powell’s  delightful  pencil 
sketch  of  the  town  of  Los  Angeles,  made  by  him  in  March,  1850,  and 
probably  the  first  picture  of  the  pueblo.  We  are  enabled  to  offer  this 
picture  to  our  readers  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Edwin  Grabhorn, 
of  San  Francisco,  the  owner  of  the  original.  Mr.  Grabhorn  has 
printed  this  reproduction  from  the  plate  made  for  the  monumental 
edition  of  Powell’s  journal  issued  by  him  for  the  Book  Club  of  Cali- 
fornia in  1931,  and  we  desire  to  express  our  appreciation  to  him  for 
his  generous  cooperation  in  affording  us  the  opportunity  of  using 
this  charming  sketch. 

Mr.  Grabhorn  has  authorized  the  Society  to  offer  for  sale  a limited 
number  of  copies  of  this  picture,  unfolded  and  suitable  for  framing, 
at  the  price  of  fifty  cents  per  copy  to  members  and  $ 1 .00  per  copy  to 
non-members.  Orders  for  such  copies  may  be  placed  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society. 

In  the  June  issue  of  this  Quarterly  we  expect  to  offer  a full-size 
reproduction  of  the  excessively  rare  “Bancroft  and  Thayer”  1875  map 
of  Los  Angeles,  showing  the  full  “four  square  leagues”  of  the  original 
pueblo,  and  covering  the  work  of  Ord,  Hancock  and  Hanson. 

The  “Book  Review”  section  in  this  issue  is  an  innovation.  As  there 
explained,  we  do  not  propose  to  review  all  books  of  an  historical 
character,  nor  to  attempt  to  duplicate  the  comprehensive  listing  of 
books,  pamphlets  and  articles  on  historical  subjects  which  the  Cali- 
fornia Historical  Society  of  San  Francisco  publishes  in  its  Quarterly. 
Our  sole  purpose  is  from  time  to  time  to  draw  to  the  attention  of 
our  members  such  new  books  or  pamphlets  as  may  bear  directly 
upon  the  field  which  constitutes  the  major  interest  of  this  Society. 
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A Visit  to  Los  Angeles 
in  184 5 

Commodore  Thomas  ap  Catesby  Jones’  Narrative  of  his 
Visit  to  Governor  Micheltorena 

( Reprinted  from  the  southern  vineyard  for  May  22,  May  29,  June  5 
and  June  12,  1858.) 

( Continued  from  the  December  Quarterly) 

Our  reception  by  Mr.  Stearns  was  in  keeping  with  the  character 
of  the  good  people  of  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love*,  wherein  he  was 
born  and  educated— without  ostentation.  His  mansion,  of  modern 
structure,  planned  and  built  by  his  own  direction,  is  very  spacious 
and  combines  all  the  advantages  of  the  native  buildings  with  many 
of  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  our  modern  houses.  Scarcely 
had  our  party  passed  through  the  welcome  greeting  of  Mr.  Stearns 
and  his  charming  wife  and  her  sister,  (no  less  engaging  and  inter- 
esting than  Mrs.  S.)  attended  on  this  occasion  by  several  citizens  of 
the  U.  S.  sojourning  at  the  Pueblo,  when  the  approach  of  His  Excel- 
lency, General  Micheltorena,  was  announced.  The  General  entered 
the  large  and  spacious  hall,  ( in  which  the  Commodore  and  his  party, 
now  amounting  to  near  twenty  citizens  of  the  United  States,  had 
assembled)— at  the  head  of  his  staff,  attended  by  the  entire  Etat 
Major  of  the  Division  and  by  the  field  officers  generally,  amounting 
in  all  to  some  fifteen  or  twenty  fine  looking  men  of  military  bearing, 
all  richly  uniformed.  Accustomed  as  I have  been  to  see  well  dressed 
officers  in  the  service  of  many  princes,  I must  confess  that  I have 
never  seen  more  splendid  or  better  fitting  uniforms  than  graced  this 
group.  Rich  gold  embroidery  on  dark  blue  cloth  predominated;  of 

* Mr.  Stearns  is  a native  of  Massachusetts — Ed.  Vineyard. 
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such  was  the  General-in-Chief’s  dress,  to  which  was  added  an  ele- 
gant laced  cocked  hat  with  splendid  white  feathers.  His  Aides-de- 
Camp  wore  scarlet  and  gold,  whilst  his  military  Secretary,  with  some 
cavalry  officers  wore  sky  blue  and  silver.  This  variety  in  colors, 
whilst  it  served  to  distinguish  corps,  was  not  without  a pleasing 
effect  upon  the  eye.  The  uniformity  of  the  cut  and  fit  of  every  dress 
was  perfect,  even  to  the  glove  and  neat  little  cane  which  adorned 
the  hand  of  each  and  every  Mexican  officer  present.*  The  ceremony 
of  introduction  being  over  (in  the  course  of  which  the  two  chiefs 
introduced  their  respective  officers  individually),  general  conversa- 
tion ensued.  The  General  was  most  marked  and  particular  in  his 
expression  of  gratitude  for  the  honor  conferred  by  the  Commodore’s 
visit,  and  reiterated  in  strong  terms  his  regret  that  he  had  not  the 
means  of  honoring  the  visit  with  such  demonstration  of  respect  as 
he  and  his  companions  in  arms  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pueblo 
entertained,  and  would  like  to  publicly  manifest.  The  Commodore 
acknowledged  himself  under  great  obligations  to  the  General  for  the 
honors  he  had  already  bestowed  on  him,  as  being  far  beyond  what 
he  expected  or  could  possibly  lay  claim  to.  During  this  visit  the 
General  invited  the  Commodore  and  his  party  to  a ball  which  he, 
General  Micheltorena,  designed  to  give  in  honor  of  the  visitors  on 
the  following  evening,  which  the  Commodore  felt  bound  to  accept, 
although  it  had  been  his  intention  to  return  to  the  ship  as  soon  as 
the  official  interview,  which  was  to  take  place  at  twelve  the  next 
day,  should  be  over. 

During  this  visit,  eight  o’clock,  the  time  for  posting  sentinels  and 
giving  out  the  watch-word  and  countersign,  customary  in  all  mili- 
tary camps  and  garrisoned  towns,  came  around,  whereupon  a trim 
little  lieutenant  in  full  dress  entered  the  room,  and  in  a very  soldier- 
like manner  delivered  a sealed  dispatch  into  the  hands  of  the  commo- 
dore, made  his  bow  and  retired  without  a word.  The  following  is  a 
literal  translation  of  the  note  presented,  viz: 

* Canes  and  gloves  are  by  regulation  worn  by  all  Mexican  officers  in  full 
dress,  when  on  post.  I could  but  wish  in  my  heart  that  all  captains  in  the  United 
States  Navy  could  have  been  present  to  witness  the  effect  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
well  dressed  officers  in  uniform,  the  like  of  which  has  not  been  seen  in  our 
service  since  the  days  of  Robt.  Smith  and  Paul  Hamilton. 
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Adjutant  Major’s  office. 

Sir:— By  order  of  his  Ex’cy  the  General,  I have  the  honor  of 
making  known  to  you  the  watchword  for  this  night  at  all  the  posts 
of  these  Head  Quarters. 

“Sto,  Amalio,  Amores,  Amistad.” 

God  and  Liberty,  Angeles,  January,  18th,  1843. 

(Signed.)  Rafael  Telles. 

T o the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Force, 

Thos.  ap  C.  Jones,  Esq. 

The  termination  of  the  General’s  visit  was  quickly  succeeded  by 
another  manifestation  of  his  sincere  desire  to  honor  the  Commo- 
dore. Somewhat  suddenly  and  altogether  unexpectedly  to  us,  an 
officer  in  full  uniform,  at  the  head  of  five  and  twenty  infantry,  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  Commodore,  and  after  a most  elegant  and 
graceful  display  of  his  mastery  in  the  sword  exercise,  so  far  at  least 
as  regards  the  officers’  salute,  he  stated  that  in  obedience  to  the  orders 
of  his  Excellency  General  Micheltorena,  Governor  General  &c.,  &c., 
&c.,  he  reported  himself  to  the  Commodore  with  a body  or  life  guard 
of  five  and  twenty  men,  and  had  the  honor  to  await  his  commands. 
The  Commodore  taken  by  surprise  seemed  at  a loss  what  to  do  or  to 
say.  Soon  recovering  himself,  however,  he  politely  declined  the 
honor  thus  tendered,  saying  that  after  so  many  demonstrations  of 
confidence  and  respect,  as  had  been  manifested  by  his  Excellency 
and  all  others  since  his  landing  at  the  port,  he  could  but  feel  himself 
in  the  midst  of  friends,  and  therefore  begged  the  officer  to  return 
to  his  quarters. 

All  forms  and  ceremonies  being  now  closed  for  the  evening, 
supper  was  soon  announced,  to  which  we  quickly  repaired  with 
appetites  not  a little  excited  by  our  ride  of  ten  long  leagues  from  the 
port.  It  was  now  ten  o’clock,  and  nothing  had  been  heard  from 
the  missing  Midshipman,  Mr.  Armstrong,  and  notwithstanding  the 
assurances  of  the  General  and  his  officers,  that  no  danger  was  to  be 
apprehended  from  his  delay  in  rejoining  us,  still  none  of  us  were 
altogether  free  of  apprehensions,  lest  a fall  from  his  horse  or  some 
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other  mishap,  might  have  occurred.  Our  fears  and  anxiety,  however, 
were  soon  relieved  by  his  appearance  at  the  supper  table. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  ( 1 2 o’clock)  our  party  led  by  the  Com- 
modore, sallied  forth  announced  by  the  drum  and  trumpet,  which 
in  an  instant  brought  the  guard  at  the  General’s  Quarters  under 
arms  and  made  the  wondering  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  town, 
throng  the  windows  and  doors  to  see  the  “ North  American s”  who 
had  so  recently  spread  war’s  alarm  among  them.  The  General, 
attended  by  his  Etat-Major,  received  the  Commodore  at  the  thresh- 
old with  an  air  of  grace  and  cordiality,  which  could  not  fail  to  make 
a favorable  impression  on  the  minds  of  all  present.  The  first  few 
minutes  were  given  to  common  place  remarks  and  casual  observa- 
tions; at  length  champagne  was  introduced,  where,  in  accordance 
to  the  custom  of  the  country,  short  speeches  or  long  toasts  were 
given,  which  on  this  occasion  were  appropriate,  touching  the  rela- 
tions past  and  present  subsisting  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States.  These  preliminaries  gotten  through  with,  to  the  apparent 
satisfaction  of  all  present,  the  General  took  from  his  desk  a manu- 
script which  he  asked  leave  to  read  to  the  Commodore,  premising 
that  it  had  been  drawn  up  in  November,  as  its  date  indicated,  and 
at  the  time  he  had  expected  the  Commodore’s  visit.  The  documents 
he  held  in  his  hand,  purported  to  be  Articles  of  a “Convention,” 
celebrated  or  entered  into  by  himself  as  the  representative  of  the 
Republic  of  Mexico  and  Commander  General,  &c.,  &c.,  of  the  Cali- 
fornias  on  the  one  part,  and  Commodore  Thomas  ap  Jones,  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Forces,  &c.,  &c.,  on  the  other 
part.  The  General  also  remarked  that  in  drawing  up  these  Articles 
he  had  left  broad  margin  for  the  purpose  of  recording,  if  any,  such 
objections  as  the  Commodore  might  entertain  to  any  of  the  articles, 
he  might  be  unwilling  to  subscribe.  The  General  then  proceeded  to 
read  the  articles  in  Spanish,  which  language  the  Commodore  not 
understanding  was  verbally  rendered  into  English  by  the  Commo- 
dore’s Secretary,  Mr.  La  Reintrie,  as  the  reading  proceeded. 

The  Commodore,  astonished  at  the  character  of  the  articles,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  reading  said  that  a literal  translation  into  English 
was  indispensably  necessary  before  he  would  intimate  his  views  in 
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regard  to  them.  The  General  retained  the  paper  for  the  purpose  of 
having  a translation  made  by  his  own  linguist,  and  between  seven  and 
eight  o’clock  in  the  evening  sent  them  in  quadruplicates,  both  in 
Spanish  and  English  to  the  Commodore  then  preparing  for  the  Ball 
which  was  to  assemble  at  nine  that  evening.  The  requirements  of 
these  articles*  were  so  preposterous  as  to  excite  for  the  moment, 
feelings  of  disgust  mingled  with  commiseration,  and  to  make  it  a 
matter  of  serious  reflection  and  consultation  between  the  Commo- 
dore and  Captain  Stribling,  as  to  the  course  most  proper  to  pursue. 
The  Commodore’s  first  impulse  was  to  return  the  papers  without 
comment  and  to  refuse  further  communication  with  the  man  who 
could  have  the  effrontery  to  trump  such  charges  as  those  for  which 
indemnification  was  claimed.  Whilst  thus  reflecting  upon  the  proper 
course  to  pursue,  the  time  for  assembling  the  ball  came  around,  and 
with  it  a drenching  rain.  The  Governor  sent  an  aide-de-camp  to  the 
Commodore  to  ascertain  if  he  could  not  remain  another  night  at  the 
Pueblo,  in  which  case  the  ball  should  be  postponed  on  account  of 
the  rain,  which,  as  there  were  but  few  carriages  in  the  village,  would 
prevent  most  of  the  ladies— all  anxious  to  be  present— from  attending. 
The  Commodore  feeling  bound  to  return  to  the  ship  as  soon  as  his 
public  duties  were  completed,  begged  the  General  to  postpone  the 
ball,  but  could  not  promise  his  attendance  on  next  evening.  In  a half 
hour  more  the  aide-de-camp  returned  and  announced  the  General’s 
carriage  in  waiting  to  convey  the  Commodore  and  the  ladies  of  the 
house  to  the  ball. 

With  much  repugnance,  produced  by  the  Quixotic  claims  set  up 
by  General  Micheltorena  for  damages  never  sustained  and  for  ex- 
penses never  incurred,  the  Commodore  laid  aside  all  personal  feelings 
and  decided  on  meeting  the  General  at  the  ball,  where,  in  the  course 
of  the  evening,  he  hoped  by  observation  and  personal  intercourse,  as 
well  as  by  enquiry,  to  learn  something  more  of  the  Mexican  charac- 
ter, with  which  however  he  felt  himself  already  pretty  well  ac- 
quainted. The  ball  was  well  and  brilliantly  attended.  Supper  was  not 

* The  articles  were  officially  published  in  Mexico  on  the  23d  of  December, 
as  a part  of  the  correspondence  between  Com.  Jones  and  Micheltorena,  nearly 
one  month  before  Com.  Jones’  visit  to  the  Pueblo  and  before  he  had  ever  heard 
of  such  demands. 
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served  till  after  one  o’clock,  and  the  dancing  ceased  only  with  the 
rising  sun  of  next  morning.  Not  altogether  disappointed  in  his  anti- 
cipations, the  Commodore  left  the  ball  about  two  o’clock,  with  a far 
better  understanding  of  the  character  and  expectations  of  General 
Micheltorena  than  he  before  had.  All  who  know  the  General,  speak 
of  him  as  a gentleman  of  great  respectability;  certainly  his  personal 
appearance,  manners  and  education,  entitle  him  to  the  rank  of  an 
“elegant  gentleman.”  Such  he  might  be  considered  at  any  Court.  His 
merits  as  a soldier  and  servant  in  the  Republic’s  cause,  are  told  by  no 
less  than  five  orders  of  merit,  won  in  as  many  battles,  and  are  sealed 
by  his  blood,  freely  shed  on  no  fewer  occasions.  But  General  Michel- 
torena is  a Mexican , a descendant  of  the  once  proud  and  haughty 
castillians,  so  celebrated  for  bombast  in  diplomacy,  demanding 
everything  and  insisting  on  nothing  but  the  privilege  of  using  high 
toned  and  unmeaning  words;  this  pristine  trait  has  descended  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  now  flourishes  with  more  than  pristine 
vigor  in  the  Cabinet  and  Councils  of  Santa  Anna. 

Micheltorena  at  the  head  of  his  motley  troops,  reduced  by  deser- 
tion from  six  hundred  to  less  than  four  hundred  rank  and  file,  had 
but  recently  landed  in  California,  and  had  not  reached  its  capitol 
(Monterey)  when  it  was  invested  and  taken  possession  of  by  the 
American  Squadron  under  Commodore  Jones.  The  arrival  of  so 
distinguished  a personage  as  Micheltorena  in  California,  accompanied 
by  his  family  and  a numerous  retinue  of  attaches,  excited  some 
speculation  in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants,  and  specially  among 
foreigners. 

Some  considered  it  a politic  stroke  of  Santa  Anna  to  place  General 
Micheltorena,  now  only  41  years  of  age,  beyond  the  sphere  of 
competition  for  the  Presidency,  or  what  is  more  probable,  to  neu- 
tralize opposition  to  Santa  Anna’s  unbounding  ambition.  Others 
again  think  that  the  General  has  an  eye  to  the  severance  of  the 
Californias  from  Mexico,  and  of  forming  an  Independent  Govern- 
ment, at  the  head  of  which  he  will  of  course  place  himself.  Again  it 
is  said  and  believed  by  those  most  likely  to  be  wrell  informed  upon 
the  subject,  that  General  Micheltorena  was  sent  to  California  in  the 
fulfilment  of  a secret  treaty,  existing  between  Mexico  and  Great 
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Britain,  whereby  Mexico  was  required  to  send  and  keep  a force  of 
not  less  than  six  hundred  men  under  a Captain  General  to  sustain 
Mexican  sovereignity  over  the  Californias,  until  Great  Britain  may 
find  it  convenient  to  take  possession  of  that  country  in  liquidation 
of  debts  due  from  Mexico  to  British  subjects,  now  amounting  to 
more  than  sixty  millions  of  dollars.  Be  the  motives  what  they  may, 
which  induced  the  classic  and  accomplished  General  Micheltorena 
to  yield  up  the  pleasure  of  a splendid  Metropolitan  society  for  an 
exile  in  California;  whether  he  went  thither  in  pursuit  of  fresh  laurels 
to  be  plucked  from  the  field  of  Mars,  or  in  search  of  more  substan- 
tial wealth,  to  be  derived  from  the  office  perquisites,  his  golden 
dreams  were  but  transient,  having  encountered  some  discouraging 
circumstances,  even  before  his  eyes  rested  on  the  land  of  promise. 
At  Mazatlan,  the  port  on  the  Gulf  of  California,  at  which  the  expedi- 
tion embarked,  the  General  had  to  encounter  many  mortifying  and 
discouraging  circumstances. 

A draft  upon  the  Custom  House  at  Mazatlan  for  the  means  to 
provide  transports  to  take  the  troops  to  California  was  dishonored. 

The  character  of  the  troops,  mostly  convicts,  was  such  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Mazatlan  protested  against  their  being  quartered  in 
the  town,  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  be  sent  to  an  uninhabited 
island  in  the  bay,  destitute  of  houses  of  any  kind;  or  even  fresh 
water  to  sustain  life.  From  this  desert  rock  many  deserted  by  swim- 
ming to  land,  whilst  not  a few  perished  in  the  attempt;  so  that  finally 
after  much  delay  and  vexation  the  General  took  leave  of  Mazatlan 
early  in  July,  attended  by  not  more  than  four  hundred  men.  It  was 
August  before  the  expedition  reached  the  Port  of  San  Diego,  the 
point  of  landing  on  the  southern  limit  of  Alta  California.  From  this 
place  the  General’s  march  was  slow  and  tedious,  through  a country 
sparsely  settled  and  affording  but  few  comforts  or  facilities  to  render 
his  march  easy  or  agreable  so  that  on  the  24th  of  October  we  find 
him  only  10  leagues  on  the  route  between  the  “Pueblo  de  los 
Angeles”  and  the  seaport  of  Santa  Barbara,  with  his  numerical  force 
reduced  from  four  hundred  men  to  three  hundred  or  less  by  deser- 
tion, which  was  not  confined  to  the  rank  and  file,  but  several  of  the 
Commissioned  Officers  had  shaken  off  their  allegiance  to  their  Gen- 
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eral  and  his  cause  by  absenting  themselves  without  leave,  or,  in  plain 
English,  by  desertion. 

The  resources  anticipated  from  the  Custom  House  at  Monterey 
were  not  realized,  consequently  the  Military  Chest  of  the  expedition 
was  empty,  and  the  prospect  of  replenishing  it,  by  no  means  en- 
couraging; in  fact  everything  present  and  in  the  prospective  was 
gloomy  and  truly  discouraging  to  the  hopes  and  fortunes  of  Michel- 
torena,  except  so  far  as  he  could  find  consolation  in  the  manifesta- 
tions of  respect  paid  him  by  the  better  class  of  society  as  he  joumied 
on  his  toilsome  route.  At  all  the  villages  through  which  he  passed, 
balls  were  given  and  demonstrations  of  welcome  manifested.  At 
Santa  Barbara,  a flourishing  seaport,  midway  between  San  Pedro  and 
Monterey,  preparations  on  a grand  scale  were  making  to  give  the 
General  a warm  reception.  Such  too  was  the  intention  of  the  people 
of  Monterey;  but  alas!  before  these  civic  honors  could  be  enjoyed, 
the  blast  of  war  burst  upon  his  dominions,  and  his  march,  hitherto 
slow  and  not  easy,  was  now  arrested;— now  became  a precipitate  re- 
treat—on  hearing  of  the  occupation  of  Monterey  by  a force  landed 
from  the  United  States  Pacific  Squadron. 

This  astounding  intelligence  was  communicated  by  express  to  the 
General  in  his  camp,  ten  leagues  on  the  road  to  Santa  Barbara,  at 
eleven  o’clock  on  the  night  of  the  24th  of  October.  The  next  morn- 
ing’s sun  found  him  at  the  head  of  his  army  in  rapid  retreat  towards 
the  Mission  of  San  Fernando,  twelve  leagues  further  inland,  which 
he  reached  on  the  evening  of  same  day.  Here  snugly  ensconced  with 
the  remnant  of  his  “valiant  troops,”  General  Micheltorena  hence- 
forth became  a mere  “looker  on  in  Vienna,”  so  far  as  regards  action 
but  was  by  no  means  a silent  observer  of  passing  events.  But,  what 
was  he  to  do?  What  could  he  do?  Situated  as  I have  shown  he  was, 
without  money,  and  without  troops  in  which  he  could  place  depen- 
dence, a stranger  in  the  land  and  the  resources  of  that  land  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  less  hostile  to  the  American  than  to  the 
Mexican  forces.  Thus  circumstanced,  what  could  Micheltorena  do? 
Nothing.  Emphatically  nothing.  The  few  remaining  troops  with  him 
were  undisciplined,  and  what  was  worse,  were  disloyal  and  could  not 
be  trusted  with  arms  in  their  hands.  His  cause  was  not  California’s 
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cause,  so  that  instead  of  her  inhabitants  rallying  around  the  standard 
of  Mexico,  the  stars  and  stripes  were  greatly  preferred  by  a full 
moiety  of  the  inhabitants,  including  all  property  holders:  and  with 
the  other  half  it  is  a matter  of  perfect  indifference  under  what  gov- 
ernment they  live.  Uneducated  and  ignorant,  they  scarcely  knew 
that  such  a country  as  Mexico  existed,  and  if  they  do  know  it,  it  is 
brought  to  their  knowledge  by  oppression  and  extortion  practiced 
by  some  desperado  sent  from  the  Capitol  to  retrieve  a fortune  lost  at 
the  cock-pit  or  monte-table,  or  to  make  one  as  the  reward  of  some 
act  of  infidelity  to  his  country  by  which  ambitious  chieftains 
usurped  the  reins  of  Government.  Napoleon  on  the  rock  of  St. 
Helena  was  not  more  impotent  than  was  General  Micheltorena  on 
the  morning  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  October,  1842.  It  was  in  this 
pitiable  condition  that  Micheltorena  found  himself  driven  to  that 
dernier  resort,  to  which  his  countrymen  are  sure  to  fly  in  time  of 
need.  I need  scarcely  say  to  issuing  of  high  toned,  inflated  proclama- 
tions, breathing  destruction  to  every  foreigner  and  claiming  honors 
and  rewards  for  battles  never  to  be  fought  and  for  victories  never 
to  be  won.  Proclamations,  exhortations  and  appeals  to  the  patriotism 
of  Californians,  followed  in  quick  succession  from  the  Head  Quar- 
ters of  the  Governor  and  Commander  General,  &c.,  &c.,  of  both  Cali- 
fornias,  but  they  passed  as  unheeded  as  the  idle  winds  that  blow. 

In  some  places  they  were  not  even  promulgated  by  the  authorities 
to  whom  they  were  directed,  and  when  promulgated  were  received 
with  indifference  or  contempt.  Among  the  first  of  these  belligerent 
orders,  was  one  directing  all  the  cattle  and  horses  to  be  driven  from 
the  seaboard  into  the  interior,  so  as  to  cut  off  supplies  and  starve  out 
the  enemy.  This  absurd  order  was  received  everywhere  with  con- 
tempt and  derision,  and  nowhere  obeyed,  although  the  penalty  which 
the  order  attached  to  non-compliance  was  no  less  than  absolute  and 
unconditional  forfeiture  of  all  property.  Well,  said  the  people,  if 
we  drive  our  flocks  and  herds  in  the  interior  the  Indians  will  take 
them  from  us;  if  we  keep  them  near  the  coast,  Com.  Jones  will  pay  us 
dollars  for  all  he  wants;  and  as  to  Micheltorena  and  his  “convict 
army”  we  will  soon  ship  them  back  to  Mexico,  if  he  attempts  to 
confiscate  our  property. 
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Had  Micheltorena  stopped  here  and  contented  himself  with  the 
issuing  of  countless  orders  and  high  toned  proclamations,  few  would 
have  found  fault  with  him,  for  in  truth  it  was  all  that  his  situation 
left  him;  but  to  resort  to  the  disengenious  artifice  of  writing  letters, 
never  sent,  and  of  sending  to  his  government  drafts  of  demand  not 
yet  made,  and  when  made,  abandoned  without  an  effort  to  sustain 
them,  was  an  act  which  Mexican  diplomacy  nor  Castillian  gasconade 
can  scarcely  palliate  and  certainly  cannot  justify.  After  this  long 
digression  necessary  to  enable  the  reader  to  understand  something 
of  the  character  and  position  of  General  Micheltorena  in  California, 
we  return  to  the  thread  of  our  narrative,  broken  by  the  pleasures  of 
the  ball  given  on  the  evening  of  the  19th  of  January,  in  honor  of  the 
visit  to  the  Pueblo.  In  course  of  the  forenoon  of  the  20th,  the  Com- 
modore returned  the  articles  of  “ Convention before  alluded  to,  to 
Micheltorena  without  his  signature,  and  without  their  broad  ample 
margins  left  for  his  comments,  being  stained  by  his  pen,  but  accom- 
panied by  a letter  containing  the  following  passages,  viz: 

“About  seven  o’clock  last  evening  I had  the  honor  to  receive  by 
the  hands  of  your  Secretary,  copies  in  English  and  Spanish  of  the 
articles  read  by  you,  at  the  interview  at  your  Excellency’s  Head 
Quarters  yesterday  about  noon.  Having  given  said  articles  the  most 
respectful  consideration,  I find  myself  constrained  to  return  them 
without  affixing  my  signature  thereto.  First,  because  I have  no  power 
from  my  government;  and  secondly,  the  articles  themselves  are 
objectionable.  As  regards  saluting  the  National  Flag  of  Mexico  at 
the  Port  of  San  Pedro,  that  will  be  done  as  it  has  been  at  every  port 
we  have  visited,  whenever  I am  assured  the  salute  be  immediately 
returned  gun  for  gun.  This  is  the  only  condition  under  which  the 
laws  of  my  (nation)  country  permit  a foreign  port  to  be  saluted  by 
our  national  vessels.” 

One  o’clock  this  day  was  the  hour  appointed  for  the  Commodore’s 
departure  from  the  Pueblo,  but  before  that  hour  arrived  the  General 
sent  to  request  the  Commodore  to  delay  his  departure  as  long  as  he 
conveniently  could,  to  enable  the  General  to  make  up  his  despatches 
for  Mexico,  which  the  time  required  to  translate  and  act  upon  the 
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Commodore’s  last  note,  would  necessarily  retard  some  hours.*  To 
leave  the  Pueblo  after  one  o’clock  would  be  too  late  to  reach  the 
port  before  dark,  and  the  Commodore,  who  had  acted  throughout 
with  candor  and  fairness,  at  once  consented  to  remain  over  till  eleven 
o’clock  next  day,  to  afford  the  General  full  time  to  answer  his  com- 
munication, and  make  up  his  dispatches  for  Mexico,  which  the  Com- 
modore was  to  convey  to  Mazatlan.  This  the  Commodore  was  more 
free  to  do,  as  Captain  Stribling  and  Mr.  Gibson  had  set  out  soon 
after  breakfast  for  the  ship,  which  had  been  left  in  charge  of 
Murray  Mason,  Esq.,  her  first  lieutenant,  an  experienced  and  ac- 
complished officer.  In  the  course  of  this  evening  the  General  and 
Commodore  exchanged  friendly  visits,  at  which  nothing  worthy 
of  record  transpired,  nothing  official  being  introduced.  Their  meet- 
ings were  marked  only  by  good  will,  and  desire  for  a better 
acquaintance  with  each  other. 

At  eleven  o’clock  on  the  21st  of  January  the  Commodore  had  his 
last  audience  with  General  Micheltorena,  on  which  occasion  the  two 
chiefs  expressed  themselves  mutually  honored  and  highly  gratified 
with  the  occurrences  of  the  last  three  days.  The  General  expressed 
the  hope  that  he  and  the  Commodore  would  meet  again,  as  they  then 
parted  good  friends,  and  adding  that  they  would  if  no  great  catas- 
trophe as  war  between  two  sister  Republics  should  take  place,  and 
the  fate  of  battle  should  bring  the  General  and  Commodore  in  con- 
flict in  their  country’s  cause;  that  he  the  Commodore  must  remem- 
ber that  when  the  battle  strife  was  ended,  Micheltorena  and  Com. 
Jones  would  meet  as  good  friends  as  they  then  were.  The  Commo- 
dore replied  by  a reciprocation  of  the  kind  feelings  expressed  by  the 
General;  adding  that  with  his  countrymen  “Lions  in  battle,  Lambs 
in  victory”  was  a cherished  principle,  which  actuated  all  who  fought 
their  country’s  battles.  Such  he  believed  history  would  confirm  their 
title  to;  for  himself,  it  would  be  his  constant  aim  to  observe  these 
principles  inviolate  to  the  latest  hour  of  his  life.  The  Commodore 

* General  Micheltorena  made  no  reply  to  Com.  Jones’  letter,  returning  and 
declining  to  sign  the  articles  of  Convention,  nor  did  he  afterwards  advert  to 
them  in  any  way  whatever,  in  conversation  with  the  Commodore  or  any  of  his 
party. 
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here  took  occasion  to  advert  to  himself  more  pointedly  than  he  had 
done  before.  He  remarked  that  his  visit  to  the  “Pueblo  de  los  An- 
geles” was  an  incident  to  which  he  should  look  back  with  more  satis- 
faction than  any  other  official  act  to  which  he  could  recur,  after 
eight  and  thirty  years  spent  in  his  country’s  service.  “When  I re- 
flect,” said  he,  “that  my  approach  to  the  shores  of  California  was  in 
battle  array,  with  lighted  match  and  cannon  pointed  against  the  flag 
and  troops  of  Mexico;  when  I call  to  mind  the  transactions  of  the 
19th,  20th,  2 1 st  of  October  at  Monterey,  and  compare  the  scenes  of 
these  days  with  what  I have  subsequently  witnessed  there  and  every- 
where else  in  California,  but  especially  with  my  visit  and  entertain- 
ment at  the  Head  Quarters  of  General  Micheltorena,  I can  but  feel 
highly  gratified,  though  however  severely  my  acts  may  be  criticised 
by  our  respective  Governments,  that  all  good  people  in  California, 
even  those  who  had  a right  to  consider  me  their  country’s  foe,  have 
done  me  the  justice  to  judge  me  fairly,  and  to  duly  appreciate 
my  motives .” 

It  was  near  one  o’clock  before  the  cavalcade,  similarly  arranged 
as  when  we  journeyed  from  the  port,  was  again  in  motion,  but  now 
attended  by  a number  of  gentlemen  of  the  village,  who  to  show 
their  respect  for  the  visitors,  accompanied  them  several  miles  on 
the  road  towards  San  Pedro.  The  departure  was  announced  by  the 
beat  of  drums,  firing  of  cannon,  ringing  of  bells,  &c.,  &c.  As  the 
cortege  passed  the  General’s  quarters,  the  guard  turned  out  and 
presented  arms,  the  General  and  his  intelligent  and  interesting  lady 
occupying  the  front  door,  joining  in  the  salutations  offered  from  the 
doors,  windows  and  streets  as  we  rapidly  passed  house  after  house 
until  we  were  fairly  out  of  the  “City  of  Angels.” 

On  our  approach  as  on  our  return,  we  were  accompanied  by 
Major  Medina  the  General’s  chief  aide-de-camp,  on  whom  the 
General  had  enjoined  the  utmost  care  and  caution  to  guard  against 
accident  or  inconvenience  to  the  visitors,  and  it  would  be  injustice 
to  this  officer,  not  to  say,  that  well  and  truly  did  he  discharge  the 
duty  confided  in  him  on  this  as  on  other  occasions. 

Five  o’clock  found  us  at  the  landing,  but  as  there  was  only  one 
small  boat  on  shore  and  the  Cyane  several  miles  from  land,  the 
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Commodore,  his  Secretary,  Dr.  Clymer  and  Midshipman  Armstrong 
embarked  in  it,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  party  remained  for  another 
boat.  By  Major  Medina  the  Commodore  sent  his  valedictory*  with 
the  documents  therein  referred  to,  to  General  Micheltorena;  and 
at  eight  o’clock,  the  last  boat  having  returned  with  the  three  officers 
left  on  shore,  the  ship  made  sail  for  Mazatlan,  the  principal  port 
on  the  Gulf  of  California,  where  we  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the 
1 st  of  February,  and  there  found  the  Frigate  United  States  and  Sloop 
of  War  Yorktown. 

* “To  His  Excellency  Governor  Micheltorena,  &c.,  &c. 

“Commodore  Jones  has  the  honor  to  present  herewith  the  Congressional  Docu- 
ments, containing  the  report  of  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  to  which  Com.  Jones  alluded  in  his  interview  with  His  Excellency  General 
Micheltorena  on  Wednesday  last.  Com.  Jones  cherishes  the  hope  and  leaves 
General  Micheltorena  under  the  full  conviction,  that  during  the  administration 
of  His  Excellency  over  the  affairs  of  California  that  no  occasion  will  arise  which 
will  impose  upon  the  Commander  of  the  United  States  Naval  forces  in  the  Pacific, 
the  duty  of  interference  in  behalf  of  his  countrymen  whether  residents  of  Cali- 
fornia or  commercially  engaged  on  its  coasts  in  the  way  alluded  to  in  the  report 
and  instructions  of  the  United  States  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

“U.S.  Ship  Cyane,  Port  of  San  Pedro,  January  22, 184-3.” 

Editor’s  Note:  In  the  narrative  of  Don  Juan  Forster,  entitled,  “Pioneer  Data 
from  1832”  {Mss.  in  Bancroft  Library),  as  dictated  to  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft’s 
agent,  Thos.  Savage,  at  the  Santa  Margarita  Rancho  in  December,  1878,  by 
Forster,  the  following  passage  appears: 

“During  Micheltorena’s  stay  in  the  south,  Commodore  ap  Catesby  Jones,  under 
a mistaken  impression  that  war  existed  between  Mexico  and  this  country,  took 
possession  of  Monterey,  lowered  the  Mexican  flag  and  hoisted  the  American 
flag.  A couple  of  days  later  he  reinstated  the  Mexican  authorities,  and  placed 
the  town  again  under  the  Mexican  flag.  Subsequently  as  the  supreme  authority 
of  California  was  in  Los  Angeles,  the  Commodore  came  with  his  flag-ship  (the 
Cyane)  to  San  Pedro,  and  with  some  officers  of  his  staff  proceeded  to  Los  Angeles 
to  meet  the  General  and  make  a suitable  apology.  During  the  stay  of  the  Com- 
modore and  his  officers  at  Los  Angeles,  Micheltorena  and  all  classes  of  society 
extended  to  them  every  possible  civility.  A ball  was  given  in  their  honor,  and 
on  their  return  to  San  Pedro,  General  Micheltorena  gave  them  a grand  dinner 
at  my  house.  He  didn’t  come  down  himself,  but  was  represented  by  Colonel 
Medina.  Everything  passed  off  agreeably  to  all  parties,  more  particularly  to 
the  Commodore  and  his  officers.  It  was  at  this  dinner  that  the  Commodore  for 
the  first  time  ate  olives  with  chile,  in  the  old  California  fashion,  which  seemed 
to  please  his  palate  very  much.  Several  days  after  the  Commodore  went  to  sea, 
the  general’s  officers  returned  to  Los  Angeles.  The  Ball  above  mentioned  took 
place  after  the  banquet  at  San  Pedro.” 
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THE  ORD  MAP  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

★ 

Lieutenant  E.  O.  C.  Orel's  map  of  the  “Ciudad  de  Los  Angeles,” 
which  was  reproduced  in  the  December,  1935,  issue  of  this  Quarterly, 
was  not  the  only  contribution  of  this  officer  to  the  cartography  of 
this  area.  Somewhat  later  in  the  same  year  of  1849  he  offered  to  his 
superiors  a small,  but  highly  interesting  “sketch  map”  of  the  entire 
Southern  California  coastal  region,  under  the  title  “Los  Angeles 
Plains  and  Vicinity.”  This  delicate  little  map,  which  is  here  repro- 
duced in  the  exact  size  of  the  original,  was  attached  to  a report 
made  by  Lieut.  Ord  to  Brigadier  General  Bennett  Riley,  dated  at 
Monterey,  October  31,  1849.  On  December  30  of  the  same  year  he 
addressed  a second  report  to  the  General,  attaching  a document 
dated  November  6. 

These  several  reports  have  to  do  with  a tour  of  inspection  made 
by  Ord  to  San  Diego  by  steamer  and  thence  by  land  to  Los  Angeles, 
with  a side  excursion  to  Col.  Isaac  Williams’  Chino  Rancho  and  to 
Juan  Bandini’s  Jurupa  Rancho,  where  Riverside  is  now  situated.  He 
did  not  traverse  either  the  Cajon  or  San  Gorgonio  Passes,  but  his  chief 
interest  lay  in  possible  means  of  preventing  further  depredations  in 
the  area  called  by  him  the  “Los  Angeles  Plains”  by  Piutes  and  other 
Indians  from  beyond  the  mountains.  He  also  recommended  the  dis- 
patch of  an  expedition  by  way  of  the  Cajon  Pass  and  the  Mojave 
country  to  explore  a route  to  New  Mexico  which  would  make 
possible  the  avoidance  of  the  hardships  encountered  along  the  more 
southerly  Gila  route. 

These  reports  and  Ord’s  sketch  map  of  Southern  California  are 
contained  in  the  “Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  Communicating 
Information  in  Relation  to  the  Geology  and  Topography  of  Cali- 
fornia,” published  in  1850  as  Senate  Executive  Document  No.  47, 
Thirty-first  Congress,  first  session.  This  Document  has  long-since 
become  rare  and  hard-to-come-by,  and  it  is  therefore  with  no  little 
pleasure  that  the  Board  of  Editors  of  this  Quarterly  now  makes  this 
charming  map  available  to  the  members  of  the  Society. 


Forster  vs.  Pico 

A Forgotten  California  Cause  Celebre 

By  Terry  E.  Stephenson 


( Continued  from  the  December  Quarterly) 

The  Expediente 

In  order  to  establish  the  title  of  Rancho  Santa  Margarita  y las 
Flores,  there  went  into  the  record  of  the  case  at  San  Diego  a copy 
of  an  expediente  of  the  rancho  left  by  the  United  States  Land  Com- 
mission from  its  investigation  in  the  fifties,  certified  by  the  Surveyor 
General  of  the  United  States,  at  Washington,  D.C.  The  decision  of 
that  commission  had  been  that  the  rancho  was  owned  half  and  half 
alike  by  Pio  and  Andres  Pico,  and  the  expediente  discloses  that  title 
to  the  ranch  came  to  these  two  Californians  as  the  result  of  three 
decrees:  first,  a provisional  grant  of  March  i,  1836,  from  Governor 
Gutierres,  by  which  Andres  Pico  was  given  the  right  to  a location 
at  San  Onofre;  second,  a grant  by  Governor  Alvarado  in  1841,  by 
which  the  Picos  secured  the  whole  of  the  Santa  Margarita,  excepting 
that  portion  (a  league  and  a half  square)  occupied  by  the  Indian 
Pueblito  (sometimes  written  Pueblita)  de  las  Flores;  third,  a certifi- 
cate of  1843  from  Alcalde  Tapia,  of  Los  Angeles,  bearing  the  con- 
sent of  Governor  Micheltorena  to  the  transfer  of  this  Pueblito  from 
the  Indians  to  the  Picos. 

Even  before  Andres  secured  the  grant  from  Governor  Gutierres 
in  1836,  he  had  run  herds  of  cattle  in  the  San  Onofre  Canyon,  which 
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is  the  second  canyon  south  of  the  Orange  County-San  Diego  County 
line.  He  even  had  an  adobe  there,  though  it  may  have  been  nothing 
more  than  a one-room  or  two-room  house.  Its  location  has  long  since 
been  lost  to  memory.  At  about  the  time  that  Andres  was  getting  a 
foothold  in  the  San  Onofre,  another  movement  was  afoot,  resulting 
in  the  organization  of  the  Indian  Pueblito,  under  Mexican  law,  at 
Las  Flores.  Mission  San  Luis  Rey,  many  years  before  the  thirties, 
had  established  an  estacion  at  Las  Flores.  A quadrangle  of  buildings, 
with  a chapel  in  one  corner,  was  built  on  a point  of  land  that  may  be 
easily  located  today  by  any  one  interested,  for  the  ruins  of  the 
buildings  can  be  seen  not  more  than  1 50  yards  east  of  the  under-pass 
of  the  state  highway  at  Las  Flores.  Las  Flores  was  often  mentioned 
by  travelers,  sometimes  even  being  called  a “mission.”  At  its  edge 
stood  a great  cross,  and  this  station  of  the  mission  was  made  into  an 
Indian  pueblo  by  Don  Santiago  Arguello,  administrator  of  the  Mis- 
sion San  Luis  Rey. 

“The  order  of  secularization  of  the  missions said  Arguello,  in 
testifying  before  the  land  commission,  “ provided  that  the  most 
distinguished  and  industrious  of  the  Indians  should  be  given  lands, 
under  the  condition  that  they  should  not  dispose  of  them  within 
three  or  four  years,  thereafter  to  dispose  of  lands  as  they  pleased. 
I,  as  commissioner  named  by  Jose  Figueroa,  political  chief  of  Cali- 
fornia from  1833  to  1833,  put  the  Indians  in  possession  of  Pueblita 
de  las  Flores.  They  had  no  written  jitle.  The  boundaries  as  fixed 
by  me  were:  On  the  north,  the  gully  called  T emescal;  south,  the 
canyon  called  Sycamore;  east,  the  Canyon  Las  Flores  up  to  the 
fence  of  the  garden  that  the  padres  had  near  a spring;  west,  the  sea. 
It  measured  a league  and  a half  on  each  side.'” 

The  next  step  in  the  development  of  Pico  ownership  came  in  1841, 
at  which  time  the  brothers  owned  the  Rancho  Temescal,  across  the 
mountains  from  Santa  Margarita.  In  that  year  a petition  was  filed 
with  the  Prefect  of  the  Second  District,  asking  that  Pio  and  Andres 
be  allowed  to  trade  their  Temescal  ranch  for  the  Santa  Margarita.  It 
was  set  forth  that  the  Indians  were  greatly  displeased  with  the  Pico 
ownership  of  the  Temescal,  while  Pio  complained  that  the  Indians 
had  raided  his  herds.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  desire  of  the  govern- 
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ment  for  the  development  of  the  country  could  be  much  more  satis- 
factorily carried  out  if  the  Picos  held  the  Santa  Margarita  and  could 
further  develop  the  cattle  business  already  started  at  San  Onofre. 

On  the  Santa  Margarita  were  some  adobes,  fences  and  vineyards 
planted  by  the  padres  and  Indians  of  Mission  San  Luis  Rey.  The 
Picos  offered  to  pay  “in  black  cattle  and  beasts  of  burden”  for  those 
improvements,  the  rest  of  the  trade  to  be  even.  These  improvements 
were  shown  in  an  inventory  of  August  22,  1835,  made  to  Jose  An- 
tonio Estudillo,  for  the  mission,  as  consisting  of  1600  bearing  vines, 
310  divers  fruit  trees,  2500  varas  of  fence  valued  at  $9,867  “and  four 
bits,”  a dwelling  house,  covered  with  tile,  16  varas  long  and  13  wide, 
with  a door  valued  at  $200,  a corral  of  trifling  use,  a herd  of  58 
mares,  a cornfield  of  40  fenegas  of  wheat,  one  fenega  of  peas,  and  9 
almedas  of  beans.  The  buildings  were,  without  doubt,  left  over  from 
mission  days,  and  some  of  them  may  even  have  predated  the  found- 
ing of  Mission  San  Luis  Rey  in  1798. 

When  the  appraisement  was  made  for  the  Temecula  trade,  these 
improvements  were  appraised  at  $3,300,  with  the  vineyard  listed  at 
$3,000.  Juan  B.  Alvarado,  who  as  Governor  signed  the  grant,  testi- 
fied before  the  land  commission,  mentioning  “ruins  of  some  old 
buildings.”  Brijidio  Morillo,  majordomo  for  the  Picos,  drove  600 
head  of  cattle  to  the  mission,  and  when  that  act  was  reported  to 
Alvarado  by  Estudillo,  the  grant  was  signed. 

The  Indian  pueblito  at  Las  Flores  was  then  still  in  existence,  a 
legally  constituted  establishment  under  Mexican  law,  but  that  it  was 
a disintegrating  pueblito  may  be  judged  from  the  records,  though 
such  disintegration  could  not  have  been  due  to  the  quality  of  the 
land,  for  much  of  the  twenty  square  miles  held  by  the  Indians  was 
rich  bottom  land.  In  1839,  W.  E.  P.  Hartnell  made  a careful  inspec- 
tion of  this  Indian  pueblo,  and  found  that  there  was  little  evidence  of 
thrift  and  industry.  The  fields  were  unkempt  and  the  buildings  in 
disrepair.  He  warned  the  Indians  against  allowing  those  conditions 
to  continue.  It  may  well  be  concluded  that  the  Picos  looked  with 
desirous  eyes  upon  the  Indian  lands,  and  there  is  evidence  of  some 
complaint  of  encroachments  by  the  Indians,  as  well  as  complaint  by 
the  Indians  against  the  Picos.  On  one  occasion,  as  the  result  of  a dis- 
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Bit  of  ruins  of  Indian  Pueblito  de  Las  Flores.  Las  Flores  adobe  built 
by  Marcos  Forster  in  1867  stands  beneath  eucalyptus  at  right 
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pute  over  a spring,  the  Indians  sent  a protest  to  the  alcalde  at  Los 
Angeles. 

Some  inducements,  what  they  were  does  not  appear,  were  made 
to  persuade  the  Indians  to  give  up  their  title.  It  is  shown  that  on 
July  14,  1843,  Pio  and  Andres,  together  with  three  Indians  of  the 
pueblito,  appeared  before  the  alcalde  in  Los  Angeles,  and  asked  for 
transfer  of  the  lands  to  the  Picos.  Before  the  alcalde  was  laid  a report 
from  Justice  of  the  Peace  Rosario  Aguilar  of  San  Juan  Capistrano, 
showing  that  Las  Flores  was  then  occupied  by  32  families,  that  the 
Indians  owned  54  sheep,  69  beasts  of  burden,  3 Z2  yokes  of  oxen,  4 
milk  cows,  a small  cultivated  area  and  cornfields  in  small  quantity. 
In  general,  the  report  showed  that  the  occupants  were  lacking  in 
industry. 

Of  the  three  Indians  who  gave  consent  for  the  transfer  of  the 
village,  one  was  Andres  Fennin,  the  first  alcalde,  and  another  was 
Ravicato,  second  alcalde.  The  Indians  signed  nothing,  for  under  the 
law  their  signatures  were  not  necessary.  Taburcio  Tapia,  the  alcalde 
at  Los  Angeles,  issued  a certificate,  Governor  Micheltorena  approved 
it,  and  the  pueblito's  twenty  square  miles,  buildings  and  all,  became 
the  property  of  the  Picos.  Thus  Rancho  Santa  Margarita  became 
Rancho  Santa  Margarita  y Las  Flores.  Forster,  on  the  witness  stand 
in  San  Diego,  said  that  some  of  the  Indians  remained  for  several  years, 
but  gradually  most  of  them  went  to  Temecula  and  Pala,  though  a 
few  were  still  on  the  ranch  in  1873. 

The  records  here  outlined  were  from  the  files  of  the  United  States 
Land  Commission,  but  the  original  grant  was  not  produced.  Pio  Pico 
testified  that  when  he  fled  to  Mexico  in  1846,  he  left  it  among  his 
papers  in  a desk  at  the  Santa  Margarita  ranch  house.  Andres  stated 
that  after  Pio  left,  forcible  possession  was  taken  of  the  ranch  house 
by  an  American  military  force  and  that  it  was  given  up  to  plunder, 
the  desk  being  broken  open  and  rifled.  Andres  declared  his  belief 
that  the  Grant  had  disappeared  at  that  time.  The  land  commission, 
however,  had  before  it  an  abundance  of  evidence  to  show  that  the 
grant  had  been  made.  Juan  Forster  had  seen  it;  Alvarado  said  he 
had  signed  it,  and  the  decision  was  that  the  Picos’  title  was  fully 
proved. 
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The  buildings  at  Pueblito  de  Las  Flores  were  occupied  for  years 
by  Indians  and  Mexican  vaqueros.  When  the  San  Diego-Los  Angeles 
stage  line  was  established,  the  owners  leased  the  place,  and  main- 
tained a station  there,  for  changes  of  horses  and  drivers,  and  its  use 
continued  down  into  the  eighties.  Thereafter,  the  buildings  fell  into 
ruins,  and  today  but  a bare  half  a dozen  fragments  of  wall  remain, 
overlooking  the  Las  Flores  ranch  house,  a third  of  a mile  away,  with 
its  white  barns  and  corrals.  Among  eucalyptus  trees  at  the  place  is 
the  two-story  adobe  built  in  1867  by  Don  Marcos  Forster,  son  of 
Don  Juan,  occupied  today  by  Miss  Jane  Magee  and  Miss  Rosa 
Magee,  grand-daughters  of  Miguel  de  Pedrorena,  some  of  whose 
activities  during  the  War  of  Conquest  will  later  be  mentioned. 

The  Signing  of  the  Deed 

In  the  trial  of  the  case  between  Pio  Pico  and  Juan  Forster,  two 
widely  varying  stories  were  told  in  respect  to  the  manner  of  execu- 
tion of  the  deed  from  Pico  to  Forster.  Pio’s  contention,  backed  up 
by  the  testimony  of  his  brother  Andres,  was  that,  being  hard  pressed 
by  the  San  Francisco  firm  which  held  the  mortgage  on  the  Santa 
Margarita  Rancho,  he  and  Andres  turned  to  their  brother-in-law, 
Forster,  in  whom  they  had  the  utmost  confidence.  As  the  Picos  told 
it,  the  arrangements  were  as  follows: 

Andres  went  to  Forster  and  asked  him  to  take  over  Andres’  half  of 
the  ranch,  already  covered  by  the  deed  that  Andres  had  given  Pio  in 
1862.  That  one-half  of  the  ranch,  together  with  1500  head  of  cattle 
and  150  head  of  horses,  was  all  that  Forster  was  to  get,  according  to 
the  Picos.  The  cattle  and  horses  were  to  be  contributed  by  Pio  to 
compensate  Forster  for  assuming  Pio’s  half  of  the  mortgage.  Pio  said 
he  was  in  his  room  at  the  Ranchito,  ten  miles  east  of  Los  Angeles, 
when  Forster  came,  and  said,  in  effect,  “Here  are  the  papers  Andres 
arranged  for;  you  sign  here,”  and  Pio,  having  great  confidence  in 
Don  Juan,  signed.  There,  too,  Pio  signed  an  order  to  his  majordomo 
to  turn  over  the  livestock  to  Forster,  who  was  to  assume  the  San 
Francisco  notes,  and  prevent  a much-dreaded  deficiency  judgment 
from  coming  down  upon  the  Picos. 

When  Forster  came  to  the  stand  it  was  quite  a different  story. 
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Don  Juan  reviewed  his  efforts  to  keep  Pio  Pico’s  head  above  the  rage 
of  financial  flood  waters.  It  was  back  in  1859,  he  declared,  that  Pio 
called  him  to  his  house  in  Los  Angeles,  where  the  Pico  House  after- 
ward was  built.  “His  notes  were  scattered  all  over  Los  Angeles,” 
continued  Forster.  “He  said  he  would  sell  me  half  of  the  Santa  Mar- 
garita for  $20,000  if  I would  pay  up  that  much  in  debts.  I paid  out  a 
lot  more.  Andres  and  I were  riding  on  the  Pico’s  (Lompico)  ranch 
at  Santa  Barbara  when  he  told  me  that  Pio  had  decided  not  to  deed 
me  half  the  ranch,  but  Andres  said  he  would  see  that  I was  paid 
if  he  had  to  go  without  a shirt.  He  never  paid,  and  he  still  has 
his  shirt.” 

Among  Pio’s  obligations  paid  by  Forster  were:  to  James  H.  Foster, 
$1481;  to  Dodson,  $175;  to  D.  Sepulveda,  $2700;  to  Don  Juan 
Temple,  $3600;  to  Abel  Stearns,  $3000  on  a second  mortgage  on  the 
Ranchito;  to  Alex.  Bell,  $2480;  to  Francisco  Melius,  $1100;  to  Brodie, 
$250;  and  to  Mrs.  Guadalupe  Arguella,  $3500  (paid  in  heifers).  As 
1864  approached,  Pio  and  Andres  reported  to  Forster  that  they  had 
repeatedly  tried  to  get  Pioche  and  Bayerque  to  take  over  the  ranch 
and  thus  cancel  their  mortgage  note.  They  had  even  offered  to  give 
5,000  cattle  and  500  horses  in  addition  to  the  deed,  but  the  money- 
lenders held  out  for  their  money. 

“Don  Andres  met  me  near  the  Bella  Union  Hotel,”  said  Forster, 
“and  told  me  that  Pioche  and  Bayerque  would  not  settle  with  them. 
Don  Andres  said  that  he  had  even  offered  to  put  in  the  old  mission 
at  Santa  Clara  and  the  mission  garden  and  vineyard  that  he  had  at 
Mission  San  Jose.  We  went  to  Pio  at  his  house  in  Los  Angeles.  I,  as 
an  act  of  desperation  to  help  them,  took  upon  myself  the  liquidation.” 

Andres  went  out  and  got  O.  Morgan,  a notary  public,  who  took 
down  the  data,  and  later  that  day  Morgan  brought  back  the  deed  to 
the  whole  ranch,  as  Forster  claimed  had  been  agreed  upon,  and  a bill 
of  sale  for  1500  head  of  cattle  and  140  head  of  horses.  Morgan,  as 
notary,  took  Pio’s  signature  to  each  paper,  the  signing  taking  place 
in  the  sala  of  Pico’s  house  in  Los  Angeles  (where  Pio  occupied  the 
sala  and  two  rooms,  the  remainder  being  rented  to  a silversmith). 

During  the  course  of  the  trial  it  was  brought  out  that  Morgan, 
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who  was  accused  of  having  stood  in  with  Forster  in  a conspiracy  to 
defraud,  had  gone  East  and  was  dead.  He  could  not  be  a witness, 
but  his  character  and  reputation  were  assailed,  and  one  of  those  who 
gave  Morgan  a bad  name  was  Major  Horace  Bell,  of  “Reminiscences 
of  a Ranger”  fame. 

The  deed  showed  a consideration  of  $14,000.  That,  said  Forster, 
was  only  part  of  what  Pio  owed  him  for  having  paid  off  some  of 
Pio’s  debts.  The  amount  was  not  made  greater  because  more  revenue 
stamps  would  have  been  required. 

“I  saw,”  said  Forster,  “that  they  were  not  prepared,  as  usually 
they  were  not,  to  pay  additional  expenses.  They  always  look  for 
such  things  to  the  other  fellow.” 

Forster  then  went  to  San  Francisco,  and  had  a new  mortgage  made 
out.  Pioche  and  Bayerque’s  books,  when  presented  in  court,  showed 
that  Forster  had  by  this  action  settled  Pio’s  debt  of  $43,972.30, 
and  that  he  had  given  the  money-lenders  his  own  notes,  totaling 
$59,137.58,  at  two  per  cent  a month  interest. 

Soon  thereafter  Forster  received  1500  head  of  cattle  and  150  head 
of  horses  from  Pio  Pico’s  majordcmo.  The  stock  was  not  driven  to- 
gether, for  the  animals  were  weak  from  the  effects  of  a long  dry 
spell.  A mere  gesture  of  the  hand  was  all  that  was  deemed  necessary 
to  transfer  title,  and  that  gesture  was  given  on  a bit  of  open  ground. 
Pio  had  three  brands  on  the  Santa  Margarita  at  the  time.  There  was 
the  Media  Luna , translated  the  Half-Moon,  the  Corazon,  or  Heart 
(which  he  had  received  from  Andres),  and  the  El  Guiterrano,  for 
which  no  translation  was  given,  but  probably  signified  the  Guitar. 
It  was  not  contemplated  that  Forster  was  to  have  all  of  Pio’s  stock 
on  the  rancho.  In  fact,  it  was  shown  that  later  a delivery  of  2,000 
head  was  made  on  the  rancho  to  Robert  Ashcroft,  a cattle  buyer. 

After  the  brief  ceremony  of  delivery  was  completed,  Forster  took 
over  the  ranch.  He  moved  into  the  old  adobe  at  Santa  Margarita, 
which  he  proceeded  to  improve  by  building  a retaining  wall  and  by 
repairing  the  old  adobes  and  by  adding  some  new  rooms.  Meanwhile, 
his  son,  Marcos,  commenced  the  construction  of  a substantial  two- 
story  adobe  at  Las  Flores,  which  stands  today  a quarter  of  a mile 
east  of  the  few  remaining  ruins  of  the  Indian  Fueblito  de  las  Flores. 
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Santa  Margarita  ranch  house  as  it  appeared  during  lifetime  of  Don 
Juan  Forster.  Picture  taken  probably  1880.  Lake 
washed  away  in  the  1916  flood 


Forster  vs.  Pico 


Who  Took  the  Orejanos? 

Seven  years  went  by  before  the  battle  in  the  court  at  San  Diego 
began,  seven  years  during  which  Forster  maintained  that  he  had 
held  complete  possession  of  the  Santa  Margarita  ranch.  But,  accord- 
ing to  Pio’s  contention,  Pio  had  continued  to  use  the  ranch  as  half- 
owner, had  raised  cattle  there,  had  kept  his  majordomo  there,  and 
had  even  conducted  rodeos.  Because  of  these  divergent  contentions, 
the  history  of  the  Santa  Margarita  between  1864  and  1872  was  gone 
into  thoroughly,  and  many  interesting  phases  of  the  cattle  industry 
were  developed.  Witness  after  witness  was  called  to  answer  two  all- 
important  questions:  Who  gave  the  rodeos?  And  who  got  the 
orejanos ? 

It  is  to  be  recalled  that  in  the  sixties  cattle  roamed  almost  at  will 
until  rodeo  time.  Then  they  were  herded  together,  the  calves  were 
branded  in  accord  with  the  brands  of  their  mothers,  and  each  owner 
drove  his  own  cattle  back  upon  his  own  property,  or,  if  it  seemed 
agreeable  all  around,  he  might  let  them  continue  to  run  as  they 
would  from  the  spot  where  the  rodeo  was  held.  Therefore,  when- 
ever a rodeo  was  held,  any  of  the  neighbors  whose  cattle  might  be 
on  the  Santa  Margarita  were  notified.  Apparently,  on  the  Santa  Mar- 
garita some  of  Pio  Pico’s  cattle  were  indeed  allow  to  run.  There 
were  also  a few  belonging  to  Don  Jose  Antonio  Pico,  and  occa- 
sionally other  brands  were  there.  C.  J.  Couts,  whose  home  was  at 
Guajome,  a few  miles  from  Santa  Margarita,  always  had  cattle  over 
on  the  Santa  Margarita,  and  doubtless  many  Santa  Margarita  cattle 
wandered  onto  his  rancho. 

But  the  all  important  questions  before  the  court  in  San  Diego 
were:  Who  held  the  rodeos  and  who  took  the  orejanos?  The  ques- 
tions were  pertinent,  for  the  answers  would  show  possession  and 
ownership.  Rodeos  were  held  on  the  authority  of  the  ranch  owner, 
and  the  orejanos  went  to  the  owner  of  the  land.  What  was  an 
orejano?  This  question  was  asked  of  Robert  Ashcroft,  one  of  the  best 
known  cattle  buyers  of  his  time,  and  an  important  witness. 

“An  orejano said  he,  “is  an  animal  that  has  left  its  mother,  and 
remains  unbranded  and  unmarked.” 

The  question  as  to  who  held  the  rodeos  was  put  to  nearly  a score 
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of  witnesses  and  the  answer  was  almost  invariably  “Don  Juan 
Forster.”  The  variation  came  from  Pio  and  Andres  Pico,  who  claimed 
that  Pio  had  held  rodeos  in  his  own  right.  Forster  testified  that  he 
had  paid  $15,000  as  the  expense  of  perfecting  his  title  to  the  Santa 
Margarita,  and  that  Pio  Pico  had  never  troubled  himself  about  it. 
Tax  rolls  were  presented  to  show  that  assessments  had  been  made 
against  Forster  and  that  Forster  had  paid  all  the  taxes  (about  $20,000 
between  1864  and  1873).  And  in  addition,  Forster  said  he  had  added 
$30,000  worth  of  permanent  improvements  to  the  rancho. 

The  Verdict 

A few  days  before  the  case  went  to  the  jury,  Judge  Rolfe  ruled 
in  the  “Picitos”  proceeding  that  the  heirs  of  Don  Jose  Antonio  Pico 
were  without  right  or  title  to  any  interest  in  the  Santa  Margarita. 
In  the  main  case  three  questions  were  asked  the  jury  in  respect  to 
the  claims  of  Pio  and  Andres: 

First,  did  Pio  Pico  in  1864  sell  to  Juan  Forster  the  whole  or  only 
a half  of  the  ranch? 

Second,  was  Pio  Pico  induced  to  sign  that  deed  by  fraud? 

Third,  did  Forster  know  that  only  one-half  was  intended  to  be 
conveyed? 

According  to  the  San  Diego  Union,  the  jury  was  out  only  twenty 
minutes  before  bringing  in  its  answers.  The  answer  to  the  first  ques- 
tion was  “the  whole,”  and  to  the  second  and  third  was  “no.” 

“The  expenses  of  the  suit,”  said  the  Union,  “aside  from  the  counsel 
fees,  are  enormous.  The  jury  fees  alone  amount  to  $680.  The  official 
shorthand  reporter’s  fees  will  sum  up  to  somewhere  in  the  vicinity 
of  $700.  The  sheriff’s  fees  are  equally  as  large,  and  -witness  fees  will 
probably  be  no  less  than  $2500,  making  a total  cost  to  the  Pico 
branch  somewhere  around  $5,000.” 

(To  be  continued ) 
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BOOK  REVIEW* 

★ 

The  Dominican  Mission  Frontier  of  Lower  California,  by  Peveril 
Meigs,  3d.,  Berkeley,  University  of  California  Press,  193s,  8vo ., 
maps  and  plates,  pp.  vi,  231;  price  $2.30  bound,  $1.75  in  paper 
covers. 

Prior  to  the  appearance  of  this  scholarly  work  little  was  known 
and  less  had  been  written  in  respect  to  the  network  of  missions 
founded  by  the  Dominican  Order  late  in  the  eighteenth  century  in 
the  northern,  or  “Frontera”  section  of  what  is  now  Lower  California. 
This  study  therefore  fills  a gap  in  the  published  history  of  “Los  dos 
Californias.”  It  will  especially  be  welcomed  by  those  who  desire  to 
visit  the  interesting  region  in  which  these  missions  rose,  flourished 
(rather  meagerly)  and  fell  to  ruin  during  the  half-century  following 
1769.  That  the  Dominican  Friars  had  a “hard  row  to  hoe”  in  this 
rather  inhospitable  land  is  apparent  from  the  story  here  detailed. 

For  more  than  a century  prior  to  their  expulsion  from  the  Spanish 
dominions,  the  Jesuits  had  labored  on  the  California  Peninsula,  their 
northernmost  mission  being  at  Santa  Maria.  The  Franciscans,  who 
first  followed  them  in  Lower  California,  proceeded  to  found  the 
mission  of  San  Fernando  de  Velicata,  but  moved  on  to  the  more 
hospitable  land  of  Alta  California,  leaving  a gap  of  “one  hundred  and 
twenty  leagues”  to  the  south  of  San  Diego.  It  was  in  this  intervening 
area  that  the  Dominicans,  to  whom  the  entire  peninsula  was  trans- 
ferred, built  the  series  of  missions  discussed  by  Mr.  Meigs. 

The  book  is  based  upon  five  years  of  field  work,  and  includes  an 
extensive  and  valuable  bibliography  of  printed  and  manuscript  ma- 
terials bearing  upon  the  subject,  as  well  as  numerous  maps,  architec- 
tural plans  and  photographs.  The  University  of  California  Press  has 
presented  Mr.  Meig’s  study  in  pleasing  and  handsome  format,  worthy 
of  the  importance  of  the  subject  and  typical,  in  its  typographical 
excellence,  of  the  more  recent  publications  of  that  Press. 

* It  is  not  the  intent  of  the  Editorial  Board  to  publish  reviews  of  all  books  of 
an  historical  nature.  However,  if  from  time  to  time,  there  appear  books  possess- 
ing particular  interest  in  respect  to  the  sphere  of  activity  of  this  Society,  they 
will  be  given  attention  in  this  column,  and  members  are  invited  to  draw  to  the 
Editor’s  attention  the  publication  of  any  such  volumes. 
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* 

Southern  California  Edison  Company's  Auditorium 
Fifth  at  Grand  Avenue , Los  Angeles 
January  7,  1936 

“Prehistoric  Indians  of  Southern  California” 

Mr.  Edwin  F.  Walker,  Research  Associate  of  the  Southwest  Museum 
spoke  on  the  prehistoric  Indians  of  Southern  California.  For  some 
years  Mr.  Walker  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the  archaeological 
field  and  in  research  work  in  the  southern  part  of  this  state.  His  talk 
was  illustrated  with  specimens  of  the  material  culture  of  the  prehis- 
toric Indians. 


February  4,  1936 

“The  Forgotten  Characters  of  San  Francisco” 

Dr.  Robert  Ernest  Cowan,  a prominent  historical  research  worker,  a 
well-known  bibliographer,  and  one  of  the  outstanding  authorities  on 
Calif  orniana  in  America,  spoke  on  the  above  subject.  He  possesses  the 
most  complete  private  working  collection  relating  to  the  West,  and 
is  the  author  of  the  bibliography  of  the  history  of  California.  Out 
of  this  rich  store-house,  Dr.  Cowan  brought  forth  colorful  charac- 
ters and  wound  up  with  the  eccentric  “Emperor  Norton.” 

March  3,  1936 
“Old  St.  Vincent’s  College” 

At  the  537th  meeting  of  the  Society,  Dr.  Charles  Clifford  Conroy  told 
of  “Old  St.  Vincent’s  College.”  He  retraced  the  story  of  the  historic 
schools  which  began  several  years  prior  to  the  incorporation  of  St. 
Vincent’s  College  in  1 865,  when  a small  group  of  Padres,  drawing  no 
barrier  to  creed  nor  color,  started  that  first  young  men’s  college  in 
the  adobe  of  Don  Vicente  Lugo.  Now  shining  in  Chinese  garb,  the 
old  structure  still  faces  the  Plaza  opposite  the  Capilla  de  Nuestra 
Senora  La  Reina  de  Los  Angeles. 
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Dr.  F.  W.  Hodge.  Southwest  Museum,  Highland  Park,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

Miss  Flora  M.  Holy.  Box  106,  Mar  Vista,  Calif. 

W.  L.  Honnold.  1206  Pacific  Mutual  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Miss  Flora  Belle  Houston.  601  North  Rossmore  Ave.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

John  Howell.  434  Post  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Dr.  Rockwell  D.  Hunt.  5143  Brynhurst  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Adele  B.  Huntington.  205  North  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

H.  E.  Huntington  Library  and  Art  Gallery.  San  Marino,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Louisa  W.  Hutchison.  Azusa,  Calif. 


Captain  J.  P.  Inglis.  1121  Marengo  Ave.,  South  Pasadena,  Calif. 
Edgar  B.  Jessup.  1473  Powell  St.,  Oakland,  Calif. 

Phillip  Johnston.  2335  Norwalk  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Bourke  Jones.  452  City  Hall,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Dana  H.  Jones.  1206  Maple  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

J.  Roy  Jones,  M.D.  California  State  Life  Bldg.,  Sacramento,  Calif. 
Mrs.  V.  L.  Jones,  999  Linda  Vista  Ave.,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Mrs.  M.  F.  B.  Josslyn.  37 1 South  Coronado  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Mrs.  Lizzie  Joughin.  2320  West  Twenty -fifth  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Edgar  M.  Kahn.  482  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Mary  W.  Katlan.  Care  Board  of  Education,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Thomas  F.  Keaveny.  1033  Cary  St.,  Wilmington,  Calif. 

Mabel  Claire  Keefauver.  1727/2  North  Bronson  Ave.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

Arthur  Kemman.  1639  West  Forty -fifth  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Kern  County  Union  High  School  District.  Bakersfield,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Lydia  Wallis  Kingsley.  “ Kings  Lea,"  Hopkins,  Minn. 

A.  R.  Kirkwood.  1143  Howard  St.,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Dr.  Alfred  Knight.  16  Beechmont  Ave.,  Cedar  Knolls,  Bronxville, 
New  York 

Mrs.  Mertice  M.  C.  Buck  Knox.  Care  A.  C.  Buck,  123  South  Avenue 
Fifty-three,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

L.  E.  Lampton.  Hall  of  Records,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

J.  Gregg  Layne.  1016  Selby,  Westwood,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Martin  M.  Levering.  309  South  Serrano  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Miss  Therese  Levy.  833  South  Flower  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Mr.  Joseph  L.  Lewinson.  341  South  Arden  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
E.  L.  Lewis.  1060  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

H.  C.  Lichtenberger.  634  Arroyo  Drive,  South  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Dr.  Joseph  B.  Lockey.  40 3 Hilgard  Ave.,  Westwood,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

C.  L.  Logan.  200  Hall  of  Records,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Long  Beach  Public  Library.  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Longyear.  721  Beverly  Drive,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Los  Angeles  County  Public  Library.  204  North  Broadway,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif. 


Los  Angeles  High  School,  Mr.  Ernest  W.  Oliver.  4600  Olympic 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Los  Angeles  Public  Library.  550  South  Hope  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Loyola  University.  7 101  West  Eightieth  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Richard  B.  Luckey.  P.O.  Box  J,  Azusa,  Calif. 

Mr.  Addi  W.  Lyon.  5022  Maplewood  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Flora  Isabel  Mackenzie.  7 148  VanNuys  Blvd.,  Van  Nuys,  Calif. 
Madera  County  Free  Library.  Blanch  Galloway,  Librarian,  Madera, 
Calif. 

Dave  J.  Malloy.  77/7  South  Flower  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Dr.  A.  M.  Marsh.  1616  La  Fayette  Road,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
McBride  Printing  Co.,  H.  C.  Lombard,  Vice-president.  261  South 
Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  B.  McCallister.  356  South  Mission  Road,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Judge  Paul  J.  McCormick.  2621  North  Vermont  Ave.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

Dr.  Malcolm  M.  McKenzie.  2833  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
R.  P.  McLaughlin.  2023  Milan  Ave.,  South  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Malcolm  McNaghten.  618  Club  View  Drive,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

J.  A.  McNaughton.  Administration  Bldg.,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

Maynard  McFie.  1222  West  Twenty -ninth  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Mrs.  Edw.  S.  McIntyre.  1013  Valle  Vista  Ave.,  Baldwin  Park,  Calif. 
Wm.  D.  McPherson.  R.D.  1,  Orange,  Calif. 

John  C.  Macfarland.  634  South  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Helen  C.  Mansfield.  2123  West  Twentieth  St.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

Harry  Lee  Martin.  804  South  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Mee.  320  North  Orange  St.,  Glendale,  Calif. 

J.  Marshall  Miller.  1219  Gordon  St.,  Hollywood,  Calif. 

C.  O.  G.  Miller.  433  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Dan  B.  Miner.  630  Petroleum  Securities  Bldg.,  714  West  Tenth  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Wm.  R.  Molony,  Jr.  2030  Balmer  Drive,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Mr.  Orra  E.  Monnette.  Bank  of  America,  Seventh  and  Spring  Sts., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Dexter  Monroe.  920  West  Fifty -fifth  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Mrs.  Ruth  M.  P.  Montgomery.  1023  Winston  Ave.,  San  Marino, 
Calif. 

Mrs.  Alice  C.  Morton,  443  West  Palm  St.,  Compton , Calif. 

Arthur  M.  Morris.  8 33  North  Ogden  Drive,  Hollywood,  Calif. 

John  G.  Mott.  1215  Citizens  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Harvey  S.  Mudd.  1306  Pacific  Mutual  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Mrs.  Mary  Belle  Murray.  2401  West  Sixth  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
James  Mussatti.  1430  Imperial  Drive,  Glendale,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Roy  E.  Naftzger.  444  Muirfield  Road,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Nathaniel  A.  Narbonne  High  School.  Lomita,  Calif. 

Native  Daughters  Golden  West.  Los  Angeles  Parlor,  Friday  Morn- 
ing Club,  940  South  Figueroa  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

William  H.  Neal.  333 7 La  Roda  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Joseph  Netz.  2311  Tenth  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Ethel  B.  Newman.  324  South  Hobart  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Marco  R.  Newmark.  ^77  Arapahoe  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

E.  R.  Northmore.  1324  Wall  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Arthur  W.  Nordstrom.  1946  Eighty -fifth  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Oakland  Free  Library.  Elsie  Schaufler,  Order  Librarian,  Oakland, 
Calif. 

Frank  O.  Olmstead.  830  North  Marguerita,  Alhambra,  Calif. 

H.  W.  O’Melveny.  433  South  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

W.  W.  Orcutt.  1222  Union  Oil  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Ana  Begue  Packman.  3404  South  Figueroa  St.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

Donald  D.  Palmer.  57 o Arroyo  Blvd.,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Edwin  O.  Palmer.  1743  C amino  P aimer o,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

T.  A.  Panter.  300  North  McCadden  Place,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Dr.  John  C.  Parish.  403  Hilgard  Ave.,  Westwood,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Marion  Parks.  389  North  Los  Robles  Ave.,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Pasadena  Historical  Society.  Care  A.  L.  Hamilton,  Sec' y -Treasurer, 
836  North  Raymond  Ave.,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Pasadena  Public  Library.  East  Walnut  St.,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Miss  Anne  W.  Patton.  1940  Oak  Grove  Ave.,  San  Marino,  Calif. 
Miss  Carolina  J.  Pedrorena,  1308  West  Thirty -eighth  Place,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 


Miguel  Pedrorena.  1308  West  Thirty -eighth  Place,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

Miss  Helen  Gladys  Percey.  820  Whittier  Drive,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
J.  W.  Phelps.  401  South  Virgil  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Mrs.  George  S.  Phillips.  303  East  Holt  Ave.,  Pomona,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Lee  A.  Phillips.  4 Berkeley  Square,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Miss  Anna  Laura  Pickle.  3713  West  First  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Charles  C.  Pierce.  349  East  Edgeware  Road,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

W.  H.  Pierce.  7 20  West  Washington  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Pleasants.  R.D.  1,  Box  323,  Orange,  Calif. 

Pomona  College  Library.  Claremont,  Calif. 

Pomona  Public  Library.  Pomona,  Calif. 

Charles  Puck.  433  East  Adams  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Mr.  Edmund  W.  Pugh.  Care  Security-First  National  Bank,  361  South 
Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

W.  F.  S.  Quick.  210  West  Eleventh  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Miss  Eliza  J.  Quinn.  1107  West  Fiftieth  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Hallock  F.  Raup.  2107  Selby  Ave.,  West  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Dion  Raymond.  140  South  Tenth  St.,  Montebello,  Calif. 
Mrs.  Grace  Read.  11060  Tujunga  Canyon  Blvd.,  Tujunga,  Calif. 
Robert  S.  Redington.  Pacific  National  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Allin  L.  Rhodes.  626  South  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Russell  Richardson.  1720  Bedford  Road,  San  Marino,  Calif. 

L.  D.  Ricketts.  349  South  Grand  Ave.,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

F.  C.  Ripley.  33 13  West  Adams  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Ward  Ritchie.  2110  Griffith  Park  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Adolfo  G.  Rivera.  606  /2  Hall  of  Justice,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Riverside  Public  Library.  Riverside,  Calif. 

Edward  Roberts.  Azusa,  Calif. 

George  A.  Robinson.  1140  West  Forty -fifth  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif, 
Henry  M.  Robinson.  P.O.  Box  433,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

W.  W.  Robinson.  132  North  Almont  Drive,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Clifford  A.  Rohe.  313  South  Winsdor  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Frank  Rolfe.  1840  Leighton  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

L.  D.  Romig.  930  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Carmelita  E.  Rosecrans.  Rosecrans  Ranch,  Gardena,  Calif. 

V.  H.  Rossetti.  Care  The  Farmers  and  Merchants  National  Bank,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 


A.  B.  Ruddock.  1300  Quinby  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

; San  Marino  Public  Library.  Louise  P.  White,  Librarian,  San  Marino , 
Calif. 

Santa  Ana  Public  Library.  Ethel  Walker,  Librarian,  Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

I Santa  Monica  Public  Library.  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Sartori.  7 23  West  Twenty -eighth  St.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

Mrs.  Alejandro  Savin.  1724  Westmoreland,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Miss  Harriette  A.  Saxton.  224  West  Forty -third  Place,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

Alberta  Schaefer.  Ontario  Public  Library,  Ontario,  Calif. 

Glenn  A.  Schaefer.  1400  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Florence  Dodson  Schoneman.  1321  Fifth  Ave.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

Charles  E.  Seaman.  2151  Harvard  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Gloria  Stuart  Sheekman.  7 29  North  Bedford  Drive,  Beverly  Hills, 
Calif. 

Blanch  E.  Simmons.  143  South  New  Hampshire,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

S.  E.  Skidmore.  1139  Sunset  Ave.,  Azusa,  Calif. 

Mr.  L.  J.  Smith.  33 3 West  Thirty -first  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Roger  Bixby  Smith.  329  North  McCadden,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Waverly  R.  Smith.  331  East  Mariposa,  Altadena,  Calif. 

E.  A.  Speegle.  123  East  Avenue  26th,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Milford  Springer,  2823  South  Dalton  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Stanford  University.  Mr.  Edgar  E.  Robinson,  Stanford  University, 
Calif. 

State  College  Library.  Katherine  F.  Ball,  Librarian,  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif. 

T.  E.  Stephenson.  Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

Roger  J.  Sterrett.  4612  Welch  Place,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Marshall  Stimson.  802  Wright  & Callender  Bldg.,  403  South  Hill  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Miss  Grace  Stoermer.  Bank  of  America,  Seventh  and  Olive  Sts.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

Miss  Irene  Frances  Stoll.  227  West  Fifty-seventh  St.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

■ Lee  L.  Stopple.  642  Russ  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Joseph  A.  Sullivan.  Room  1012,  313  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

E.  C.  Taylor.  303  H.  W.  Heilman  Bldg.,  354  South  Spring  St.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

Thomas  Workman  Temple  II.  606  Ramona  St.,  San  Gabriel,  Calif. 

Miss  Eva  Thacker.  3149  Monteith  Drive,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Catesby  C.  Thom.  403  Union  Bank  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Clark  Thomas.  San  Dimas,  Calif. 

Miss  Grace  Tower.  926  Georgia  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Robert  A.  Todd.  332  South  Coronado  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Thomas  Treanor.  269  South  Coronado  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  J.  Tuttle.  233 8 West  Twenty -second  St.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles  Library.  403  Hilgard  Ave., 
Westwood,  Calif. 

University  of  New  Mexico.  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

University  of  Southern  California  Library.  3331  University  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

Upland  Public  Library.  Mrs.  F.  H.  Manker,  Librarian,  237  D St., 
Upland,  Calif. 

Adele  Vercoe.  Bryson  Apartments,  Wilshire  and  Rampart,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif. 

Ventura  County  Free  Library.  Elizabeth  R.  Topping,  Librarian, 
Ventura,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Adela  M.  A.  Voorhees.  328  West  One  Hundred-fourth  St.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

Voorhis  School  for  Boys.  San  Dimas,  Calif. 

H.  R.  Wagner.  1136  Winston  Ave.,  San  Marino,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Winona  F.  Wagner.  Belmont  High  School,  1373  West  Second 
St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Harry  E.  Walker.  Box  G,  San  Dimas,  Calif. 

Hugh  Kelso  Walker.  2642  Van  Buren  Place,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Irving  M.  Walker.  610  Pacific  Mutual  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Howard  S.  Waring.  4038  Woking  Way,  Los  Feliz  Hills,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Warren.  139  North  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Miss  Althea  Warren.  3361  Eagledale  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Willard  O.  Waters.  363  Bonita  Ave.,  San  Marino,  Calif. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Watkins.  / 103  Park  View  Ave.,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Louise  W.  Watkins.  1105  Park  View  Ave.,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

H.  P.  Webb.  1342  North  Martel  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Augusta  Shaw  Weber.  1942  South  Hobart  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

Ross  Welch.  1829  Manhattan  Ave.,  Hermosa  Beach,  Calif. 

Dr.  Waldemar  Westergaard.  1000  Manning  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Carl  I.  Wheat.  416  City  Hall,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Catherine  P.  Wheat.  514  North  Avenue  66,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Mrs.  Albert  C.  Wheat.  3231  West  Second  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Albert  E.  Wheatcroft.  1410  Hill  Drive,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Henry  O.  Wheeler.  501  F.  P.  Fay  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Mark  W.  White.  Box  66,  Tujunga,  Calif. 

Miss  Margaret  W.  Whitney.  1363  North  Raymond  Ave.,  Pasadena, 
Calif. 

Leon  O.  Whitsell.  Care  Railroad  Commission,  State  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Whittier  College  Library.  Whittier,  Calif. 

Erwin  W.  Widney.  306  North  Camden  Road,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Wilbur.  23  Los  Altos  Drive,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

V.  R.  G.  Wilbur.  23  Los  Altos  Drive,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Miss  Lillian  A.  Williamson.  2343  Ocean  View  Ave.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

Miss  Estelle  M.  Williamson.  2343  Ocean  View  Ave.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

Mrs.  R.  B.  Williamson.  301  South  Hoover  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Miss  Madelene  F.  Wills.  /07J  Rose  Ave.,  San  Marino,  Calif. 

John  Perry  Wood.  438  South  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Luke  Wood.  2906  South  Hoover  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Willard  S.  Wood.  968  North  Mariposa  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Robert  J.  Woods.  320  South  Manhattan,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Arthur  Woodward.  Hilgard  Hall,  University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Lyle  H.  Wright.  3220  George  Circle,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Mary  G.  Wylie.  Narbonne  High  School,  Lomita,  Calif. 

Rev.  Wm.  S.  Young.  575  South  Boyle  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Jake  Zeitlin.  614  West  Sixth  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


The  following  new  members  have 
joined,  since  going  to  press. 


Irvin  S.  Cobb.  1717  San  Vicente  Blvd.,  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Edwin  S.  Fuller.  717  South  Flower  St.,  Inglewood,  Calif. 
Harvard  College  Library.  Gertrude  M.  Sullivan,  Assistant  Librarian, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mills  College.  D.  M.  Varney,  Mills  College  P.O.,  Calif. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Patterson.  476  South  Marengo  Ave.,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

H.  A.  Spindt.  Bakersfield  Junior  College,  Bakersfield,  Calif. 


SPECIAL  PUBLICATIONS 

No.  i.  The  California  Overland  Express,  the  Longest  Stage-ride  in 
in  the  World,  by  William  Tallack.  With  an  introduction 
by  Carl  I.  Wheat,  and  a check-list  of  published  material 
by  J.  Gregg  Layne.  (Published  in  1935,  a reprint  from  the 
Quarterly  for  June  and  September,  1935,  Vol.  XVII,  Nos. 


2 and  3.) 

Price  to  members,  per  copy $2.00 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy $2.50 

(Out  of  Print) 


REPRINTS  OF  MAPS  AND  DOCUMENTS 

No.  1.  Lieutenant  E.  O.  C.  Ord’s  map  of  the  “Ciudad  de  Los  An- 
geles” of  1849,  reproduced  on  heavy  paper,  suitable  for 
framing,  from  the  Quarterly  for  December,  1935  (Vol. 


XVII,  No.  4). 

Price  to  members,  per  copy $1.00 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy $1.50 


No.  2.  Powell’s  sketch  of  the  Pueblo  of  Los  Angeles,  made  in  March, 
1850.  Print  made  by  Edwin  Grabborn,  issued  as  frontis- 
piece of  this  Quarterly,  Vol.  XVIII,  No.  1,  March,  1936. 


Price  to  members,  per  copy $0.50 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy $ 1 .00 


REGULAR  PUBLICATIONS 

A limited  number  of  copies  of  the  Society’s  Annual  Publications  are 


available  at  the  following  prices: 
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THE  EDITOR’S  PAGE 

In  this  issue  we  conclude  Mr.  Stephenson’s  account  of  the  Pico- 
Forster  lawsuit  with  its  many  important  aspects  of  an  historical 
nature.  The  Editorial  Board  has  been  particularly  gratified  in  being 
able  to  present  to  the  Society’s  members  this  eminently  worth-while 
contribution  by  one  of  the  Society’s  members. 

Special  Publication  No.  i relating  to  the  Butterfield  Overland 
Stage  went  out  of  print  almost  before  the  ink  was  dry  on  its  pages. 
However,  as  a result  of  the  general  interest  which  has  been  taken  in 
this  little  book,  several  articles  and  other  items  of  Butterfield  Stage 
interest  have  been  offered  for  publication.  In  this  issue  we  present 
Mrs.  Gould’s  account  of  the  “Laguna  Grande”  stage  station  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Elsinore,  and  Mr.  Spindt’s  review  of  the  Butterfield 
route  north  from  Los  Angeles  as  far  as  Porterville.  Probably  more 
important  than  anything  we  have  yet  published  on  the  subject,  how- 
ever, is  the  remarkable  map  and  accompanying  data  which  Mrs. 
Dora  B.  Foster,  of  Dallas,  Texas,  has  generously  made  available  to  the 
Society.  The  subject  continues  to  be  one  of  wide  interest,  and  we 
hope  from  time  to  time  to  publish  other  material  dealing  with  the 
“Great  Overland.” 

In  the  September  issue  we  shall  celebrate  an  important  local  centen- 
nial by  publishing  in  full  the  census  of  Los  Angeles  of  1836,  with 
notes  and  an  introduction  by  J.  Gregg  Layne,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Ana 
Begue  de  Packman.  The  original  manuscript  lists  which  make  up  this 
important  historical  document  are  in  danger  of  destruction  from  the 
effects  of  age  and  neglect,  and  it  is  believed  that  there  can  be  no  more 
fitting  accomplishment  for  this  Society  than  to  preserve  in  print  this 
record  of  those  who  one  hundred  years  ago  lived  in  the  little  pueblo 
which  has  become  the  fifth  city  of  the  United  States.  After  publica- 
tion in  the  Quarterly  the  census  of  1836  will  be  issued  separately  as  a 
“special  publication.” 

During  April  a party  representing  this  Society,  the  Sierra  Club, 
the  National  Park  Service  and  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Order  of 
E Clampus  Vitus  spent  a week  in  Death  Valley  and  the  Panamint 
Mountains  tracing  obscure  portions  of  the  celebrated  Manly-Rogers 
pioneer  route  westerly  from  the  valley.  Much  research  is  now  being 
undertaken  in  respect  to  these  Death  Valley  pioneers  and  their  com- 
panion group,  the  Jayhawkers,  and  early  in  the  fall  another  trip  will 
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be  made  to  the  desert  to  identify  certain  water-holes  and  other 
localities  mentioned  in  the  forty-niners’  accounts.  Much  of  their  route 
between  Furnace  Creek  and  Red  Rock  Canyon  has  already  been 
traversed  on  foot  by  our  representatives,  and  all  remaining  obscure 
portions  will  be  followed  in  this  manner  within  the  next  few  months. 
The  information  thus  obtained,  together  with  several  pertinent 
articles  by  well-known  authorities,  will  be  published  in  December, 
illustrated  with  numerous  photographs  and  maps,  as  a contribution 
toward  the  better  understanding  of  this  important  historical  episode. 
This  material  will  also  be  reprinted  in  book  form  as  a “special 
publication.” 

In  conclusion,  may  we  again  draw  to  the  attention  of  each  member 
of  the  Society  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a considerable  number  of 
new  members  if  we  are  to  be  enabled  to  continue  the  publication  of 
this  Quarterly.  The  Society  has  no  other  source  of  funds  except  the 
dues  of  its  members,  and  while  the  Editorial  Board  is  ready  to  give 
unstintingly  of  time  and  effort  to  this  work,  every  member  should 
bring  in  not  less  than  five  new  members,  at  the  minimum,  during  the 
current  year,  if  we  are  to  continue  our  publication  program. 

Carl  I.  Wheat, 

Chairman,  Editorial  Board 
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Four  pages  of  printed  matter  bound  up  with 
Butterfield  Overland  Stage  route  map 


A Newly  Discovered  M.ap 
of  the  Butterfield  Overland  Stage 

Route 


THROUGH  the  courtesy  of  Mrs.  Dora  B.  Foster,  of  Dallas, 
Texas,  the  reproduction  of  the  remarkable  Butterfield 
Overland  Stage  route  map  which  forms  the  frontispiece 
of  this  Quarterly  has  been  rendered  possible.  This  inter- 
esting woodcut  map  is  folded  into  a small  black  leather  pocket 
“journal,”  evidently  published  for  personal  use  by  passengers  and 
drivers  on  the  “Great  Overland.”  Like  the  diaries  of  the  period,  a 
leather  tongue  fits  into  a slit  in  the  binding  and  effectively  closes  the 
book,  which  measures  3 f2  by  6l/2  inches.  Inside  the  front  cover  is 
the  advertisement  of  the  stage  company,  followed  by  the  map  and  an 
advertisement  of  the  American  Express  Company.  Then  follow  three 
pages  of  “Special  Instructions  to  Conductors,  Agents,  Drivers  and 
Employees,”  signed  by  John  Butterfield,  and  a page  reading  “Over- 
land Mail  Company  through  time  schedule  (No.  2,  Jan.  1859)  be- 
tween St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Memphis,  Tenn.  and  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  via 
Fort  Smith,  El  Paso,  Tucson,  Fort  Yuma,  Mesilla,  Visalia,  Los  An- 
geles, etc.,  with  special  instructions  to  employees.  New  York:  Hellier 
& Co.,  publishers,  No.  335  Broadway,  1859.”  There  are  four  pages  of 
stage  schedules,  two  of  wages,  one  of  rates  of  postage,  one  containing 
a time  computation  table,  and  one  with  a calendar  for  1859.  The  rest 
of  the  book  consists  of  blank  diary  leaves  for  that  year,  and  at  the  end 
are  two  pages  of  advertisements. 
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It  is  significant  that  no  copies  of  this  little  book  and  its  highly- 
important  map  are  apparently  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  great  collec- 
tions of  cartography  or  of  Western  Americana  in  this  country,  and 
while  it  is  not  prudent  to  be  dogmatic  in  such  matters,  it  is  possible 
that  this  is  the  only  copy  which  has  survived.  This  copy  was  carried 
by  the  late  James  G.  Beggs,  who  left  college  in  Pennsylvania  late  in 
the  ’fifties  and  for  a time  was  employed  by  the  Overland  Mail  enter- 
prise. Captain  Beggs  served  in  the  Union  army  during  the  Civil  War, 
and  is  survived  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Foster,  and  two  grandsons, 
Robert  Coleman  Foster  and  James  Foster.  The  little  book  has  long 
been  a prized  possession  of  Mrs.  Foster,  because  of  its  association  with 
the  youthful  experiences  and  adventures  of  her  father,  and  her  gen- 
erosity in  allowing  this  Society  to  reproduce  the  map  (in  full  size) 
and  the  four  pages  of  its  advertisements  (in  reduced  size)  is  highly 
appreciated. 

The  map-maker  s spelling  of  Los  Angelos”  follows  a common 
practice  of  that  period.  Oddly  enough  the  Butterfield  route  is  show 
passing  through  San  Bernardino  which  it  seems  at  no  time  actually  to 
have  touched.  “Colorado  City”  is  of  interest  on  the  New  Mexico  side 
opposite  “Yuma,”  which  is  placed  on  the  California  side  of  the 
Colorado  River.  At  the  time  neither  Arizona  nor  Nevada  existed  as 
separate  entities,  and  California  is  therefore  shown  as  being  bounded 
on  the  east  by  Utah  and  New  Mexico. 

The  preservation  of  precious  fragments,  such  as  this,  of  an  earlier 
day  seems  to  be  among  the  most  important  responsibilities  of  an  His- 
torical Society,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  similar  rare  or  unique  items 
of  this  character  may  from  time  to  time  be  offered  for  publication. 
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Photo  by  F.  F.  Latta 

Adobe  in  San  Francisquito  Canyon  owned  by  Major  Gordon  and 
operated  as  a stage  station  on  the  Butterfield  route 


The  Butterfield  Stage  Route 
from  Los  Angeles  to  Porterville 

by  H.  A.  Spindt 


THE  Butterfield  route  north  of  Los  Angeles  has  very  little 
in  the  way  of  “ruins”  to  mark  its  path.  An  adobe  building 
in  San  Francisquito  canyon  marks  the  location  of  the 
stage  station  built  and  managed  by  Major  Gordon;  build- 
ings stand  at  Mud  Springs,  Cow  Springs  and  Fountain  Springs,  but 
none  of  these  are  the  remains  of  stage  stations;  some  adobe  ruins  and 
the  nearly  dead  Lebec  tree  mark  Fort  Tejon;  and  of  course,  San 
Fernando  mission  still  stands  serenely  by  the  roadside.  This  paper, 
therefore,  attempts  to  trace  the  general  route  from  Los  Angeles  to 
Porterville,  but  makes  no  effort  to  identify  specifically  the  location  of 
stage  stations  except  where  we  have  reasonably  good  evidence  as  to 
their  actual  location. 

From  Los  Angeles  the  Butterfield  Stage  Line  ran  slightly  southwest 
to  below  Sixth  Street,  then  west  and  northwest  twelve  miles  to 
Cahuenga  Pass;  then  twelve  miles  north  to  San  Fernando  Mission. 
Over  the  low  but  extremely  rugged  San  Fernando  mountains,  the 
route  followed  very  nearly  the  route  of  the  present  highway,  which 
leads  through  a tunnel  and  then  past  Newhall  and  Saugus.  The  actual 
summit  of  the  mountain  was  reached  at  the  Beale  Cut,  a deep  cut  in 
the  sandstone  rock  just  east  across  the  canyon  from  the  south  en- 
trance to  the  present  tunnel.  This  cut  had  been  constructed  by  Ed- 
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ward  Fitzgerald  Beale  in  1854,  as  part  of  the  road  to  Fort  Tejon,  the 
money  to  pay  him  being  raised  by  subscription  among  Los  Angeles 
business  men.1 

The  next  station  was  eight  miles  north  of  the  San  Fernando  mission 
and  was  called  Hart’s  (later  Hart’s  Ranch).  From  here  the  route  ran 
northeast  into  the  San  Francisquito  canyon,  where,  twelve  miles  from 
Hart’s,  was  King’s  station,  and  ten  miles  farther  on  the  Widow 
Smith’s.  Out  of  San  Francisquito  canyon  just  above  Elizabeth  Lake 
the  road  turned  west  and  northwest  twenty-four  miles  to  French 
John’s,  the  longest  distance  between  stations  in  this  section  of  the 
road.  The  road  in  this  territory  lies  south  along  the  foothills  from  the 
present  Neenach-Fairmont  road.  The  last  station  in  Los  Angeles 
county  was  Reed’s  station,  north  of  Gorman,  whence  the  road  led 
eight  miles  over  Fort  Tejon  Pass  to  Fort  Tejon. 

It  may  be  of  interest  at  this  point  to  note  that  the  use  of  the  name 
“Tejon  Pass”  for  the  present  pass  near  Lebec  is  a misnomer.  In  the 
1850’s  and  6o’s,  Tejon  Pass  was  the  pass  located  at  the  head  of  Tejon 
Creek,  about  twenty  miles  east  of  the  pass  presently  known  as  Tejon 
Pass.  On  the  maps  of  the  period  the  present  Tejon  Pass  is  called  “Fort 
Tejon  Pass,”  while  the  other,  originally  merely  “Tejon  Pass,”  came 
more  and  more  to  be  called  “Tejon  Creek  Pass.”  As  stated  above,  the 
Butterfield  stage  route  followed  the  “Fort  Tejon  Pass.” 

The  list  of  stations  between  Fort  Tejon  and  San  Fernando  mission 
was  changed  in  the  spring  of  i860.  Fort  Tejon  became  Tejon  Canon, 
and  the  station  was  probably  moved  a short  distance  north.  Reed’s 
Ranch  remained  “as  is,”  but  French  John’s  became  “Cow  Springs,” 
and  the  long  distance  to  Widow  Smith’s  was  broken  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a station  at  Mud  Springs,  northwest  of  Elizabeth  Lake, 
and  fourteen  miles  from  Cow  Springs.  Thirteen  miles  farther  south, 
in  San  Francisquito  Canyon,  the  Widow  Smith’s  was  passed  by,  and 
the  stop  was  made  at  Clayton’s  and  at  Hollandsville,  14  miles  farther 
down.  Tradition  has  it  that  Major  Gordon,  who  ran  the  ferry  on 
Kern  River  from  1854  to  1859,  also  ran  a Butterfield  station  in  San 
Francisquito  Canyon  in  i860. 

’For  a colorful  account  of  crossing  the  San  Fernando  Mountains  before  the 
Beale  Cut  was  made,  see  Bell:  Reminiscences  of  a Ranger,  Pages  335-337. 
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North  of  Fort  Tejon  the  route  is  easier  to  follow.  Leaving  the 
Canada  de  las  Uvas  (Grapevine  Canyon),  the  route  ran  northeast  to 
the  Sinks  of  the  Tejon,  15  miles  distant  from  Fort  Tejon.  The  Sinks 
of  the  Tejon  was  the  station  kept  by  a “dry  sort  of  Yankee”  at  which 
William  Tallack  was  served  goat’s  flesh  and  coffee.1  The  location  was 
near  the  spot  where  Tejon  Creek  and  El  Paso  Creek  disappear  in  the 
plains.  No  trace  of  the  station  remains  at  the  present  time  so  far  as  I 
can  discover,  although  there  are  reports  that  adobe  remains  still  exist 
that  may  have  been  the  station.  Bishop  Kip  remarks  that  in  1854  his 
first  stop  after  leaving  the  Sebastian  or  Tejon  Indian  reservation  was 
some  five  or  six  miles  distant  from  the  reservation  and  was  called  the 
Sinks  of  the  Tejon.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  route  from  Grape- 
vine Canyon  went  northeast  (instead  of  northwest,  as  does  the  pres- 
ent highway)  in  order  to  get  around  Kern  Lake  and  to  avoid  the 
sloughs  of  the  valley.  Kern  Lake  was  shallow  and  has  long  since 
disappeared,  its  bed  having  become  rich  farming  land,  but  in  i860 
several  feet  of  water  covered  the  site  of  the  present  state  highway 
for  a number  of  miles. 

An  examination  of  the  earliest  government  surveys  gives  us  a fairly 
accurate  description  of  the  route  followed  from  the  Sinks  of  the 
Tejon  to  Kern  River  Slough,  the  next  station,  distant  14  miles.  The 
route  was  north  and  slightly  northwest,  passing  west  of  the  Vineland 
School,  but  east  of  the  Mountain  View  School.  The  station  was  lo- 
cated in  the  northwest  corner  of  Township  31,  Range  29  East,  about 
three  miles  north  and  a mile  west  of  the  Vineland  School.  After  the 
first  year  this  station  became  known  as  Desert  Well. 

From  Kern  River  Slough  the  road  continued  in  the  same  direction 
past  the  Fairfax  School  and  descended  the  bluffs  of  Kern  River  near 
the  present  rifle  range  of  the  Bakersfield  Rifle  Club.  There  is  some 
possibility  that  at  this  or  a later  time  the  Butterfield  route  followed 
the  course  taken  by  the  Telegraph  Stage  Line  in  1868,  along  the  foot 
of  the  bluffs  to  the  present  gravel  pits  and  thence  south  along  the 
present  line  of  Union  Avenue,  Bakersfield,  but  an  examination  of 
early  maps  indicates  that  the  route  followed  was  probably  the  one 
farther  east,  near  the  rifle  range.  The  station  on  Kern  River  was 

'See  this  Quarterly,  Vol.  XVII,  No.  II,  June,  1935,  p.  57. 
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Gordon’s  Ferry,  located  at  a point  where  a Major  Gordon,  in  1854  or 
earlier,  had  established  an  overhead  cable  ferry,  a type  still  to  be 
found  in  use  on  rivers  in  Oregon  and  Washington.  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  a ferry  was  necessary  on  the  Kern  River  except  in 
times  of  excessive  high  water;  on  the  contrary,  reports  of  early 
settlers  all  comment  on  the  depth  and  swiftness  of  the  stream  at  or 
near  this  point,  and  at  one  time  a Butterfield  stage  was  delayed  for 
two  days  by  high  water  on  Kern  River  in  September!  The  bed  of  the 
river  has  now  been  largely  filled  up  with  sand. 

The  station  at  Gordon’s  Ferry  was  located  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Kern,  not  far  from  the  present  China  grade  bridge.  Early  maps  indi- 
cate that  the  road  was  about  200  yards  downstream,  that  is  west,  of 
China  grade  bridge.  Reminiscences  of  old  timers  indicate  the  location 
as  being  about  a half  mile  above  the  bridge.  Possibly  both  are  correct, 
for  the  second  year  the  station  first  known  as  Gordon’s  Ferry  became 
Kern  River  Ferry,  and  its  location  may  have  changed  at  the  same 
time.  It  seems  almost  certain,  however,  that  Gordon’s  Ferry  itself  was 
located  just  below  the  present  China  grade  bridge. 

From  Kern  River  the  route  turned  northwest  to  what  is  now  Oil 
Center,  thence  northeast  to  within  a quarter  mile  of  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Range  28,  then  almost  due  north  to  Poso  Creek  and 
Mountain  House.  The  Poso  Creek  station  was  located  about  a mile 
and  a half  east  of  the  present  highway  crossing  of  Poso  Creek.  Moun- 
tain Springs  or  Mountain  House,  known  now  as  Willow  Springs, 
was  located  directly  west  of  Woody.  Poso  Creek  was  10  miles  from 
Kern  River,  and  Mountain  House  15  miles  north  of  Poso  Creek. 

From  Mountain  House  the  route  continued  under  the  name  of  the 
Stockton  Road  to  Fountain  Springs,  and  it  is  still  a comfortable  drive 
to  take  the  old  stage  road  from  a point  some  three  miles  west  of 
Woody  to  Fountain  Springs.  When  the  mountain  flowers  are  in 
bloom,  this  is  a most  beautiful  drive. 

From  Fountain  Springs  the  old  road  may  still  be  followed  much  of 
the  14  miles  to  Tule  River,  or  as  it  came  to  be  known,  Porter’s  Sta- 
tion, now  Porterville.  No  maps  that  the  writer  has  seen  indicate  the 
location  of  Pack  wood,  the  next  northerly  station,  14  miles  from 
Porterville,  but  the  next  station,  1 2 miles  farther,  later  became  the 
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well  known  city  of  Visalia.  From  that  point  the  stage  stations  along 
; the  route  were  as  follows:  Cross  Creek,  12  miles;  Whitmore’s  Ferry, 
| 12;  Elk  Horn  Springs,  17;  Fresno  City,  22  (not  the  present  city  but  a 
| point  some  20  miles  south);  Firebaugh’s  Ferry,  19;  Temple’s  Ranch, 
15;  Lone  Willow,  13;  St.  Louis  Ranch,  18;  Pacheco  Pass,  17;  Gilroy, 
18;  Seventeen  Mile  House,  13;  San  Jose,  17;  Mountain  View,  11; 
Redwood  City,  12;  San  Mateo,  9;  Clark’s,  9,  and  San  Francisco,  12. 

The  route  from  Visalia  was  almost  a direct  line  to  Pacheco  pass, 
and  no  present  highway  even  approximates  the  line  that  was  followed 
until  Firebaugh  is  reached.  From  San  Luis  Ranch,  west  of  Los  Banos, 
the  route  is,  of  course,  easily  followed  to  San  Francisco. 

For  almost  three  years  the  Butterfield  line  continued  its  service,  but 
the  opening  of  the  War  of  Secession  made  the  southern  route  imprac- 
tical. Staging  turned  to  the  north  over  the  Great  Central  line,  and 
the  valley  portion  of  Kern  County  was  without  stage  service  until 
1868,  when  the  Telegraph  Stage  line  was  established.  Stage  lines, 
however,  ran  to  the  mining  town  of  Havilah,  in  the  mountains  east 
of  the  present  city  of  Bakersfield,  from  both  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  as  early  as  1864  or  1865. 
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TRAVELERS  over  the  route  of  the  Butterfield  Overland 
Stage  all  speak  of  the  station  of  “Laguna  Grande”  on 
the  shore  of  Lake  Elsinore,  and  there  has  been  consider- 
able discussion  respecting  the  exact  location  of  the  old 
station.  It  is  the  writer’s  opinion  that  this  stop  was  at  the  old  Machado 
adobe  near  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  lake. 

Under  the  name  of  La  Laguna  de  Temecula  the  area  surrounding 
the  present  Lake  Elsinore  was  granted  in  1 844  to  Julian  Manrigues, 
being  six  leagues,  more  or  less,  subject  to  the  boundaries  of  the  exist- 
ing ranchos  of  San  Jacinto  and  Temescal.  In  1851  Abel  Steams  took 
possession  of  La  Laguna’s  13,338  acres  and  his  title  was  confirmed  in 
1854,  patent  being  finally  issued  in  1872.  Meanwhile,  in  1858,  Agustin 
Machado  (owner  of  Rancho  La  Ballona,  near  Santa  Monica)  pur- 
chased the  ranch.  He  died  in  1865,  and  the  Englishman,  C.  A.  Sumner, 
bought  all  but  500  acres  (containing  the  old  ranchhouse)  from 
Machado’s  widow  in  1873.  The  Sumner  brothers  took  possession  in 
1876,  and  in  1883  Messrs.  Heald,  Collier  and  Graham  took  possession 
of  the  remaining  portion  when  they  arrived  from  the  middle  west 
to  found  the  town  of  Elsinore. 

Fathers  Lasuen  and  Santiago  are  said  to  have  passed  this  way  in 
1797  with  an  escort  of  seven  soldiers,  but  the  road  past  Temescal  and 
La  Laguna  was  not  in  general  use  until  after  the  trip  of  David  Jackson 
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and  J.  J.  Warner  in  1831.  Just  where  the  old  road  went  is,  however, 
not  shown  on  any  of  the  early  maps.  The  plat  of  the  rancho,  as 
finally  confirmed  in  1868,  indicates  that  it  passed  the  Machado  ranch- 
house,  and  on  the  Sumner  deed  map  of  1876  this  road  has  become 
well-defined,  though  the  Machado  house  is  not  there  shown. 

Judge  Benjamin  Hayes,  in  his  Pioneer  Notes,  published  in  1929, 
states  that  in  1850,  when  he  passed  the  lake,  there  was  already  “a 
substantial  adobe”  on  the  ranch,  and  in  1858  a traveler  wrote  (in  the 
San  Francisco  Bulletin,  Nov.  5,  1858)  that  his  party  changed  horses 
“at  Laguna  Lake.”  In  1861  Judge  Hayes  wrote  in  his  notes  two 
different  estimates  of  mileage  from  Temescal  to  the  Laguna  Grande, 
so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Lagunita  (Lee  Lake),  but  his 
notes  are  valuable  to  determine  whether  a special  Butterfield  station 
was  erected,  or  whether  the  old  adobe  on  the  ranch  was  used  for  sta- 
tion purposes.  Apparently  the  old  adobe,  Machado  the  ranch-owner, 
and  the  Butterfield  station  were  tied  closely  together  in  his  mind. 

In  1913  the  late  John  Guess  of  El  Monte,  who  came  to  California 
in  1852  and  returned  to  Arkansas  by  this  route  in  1859,  declared,  in 
an  interview  with  Miss  Olive  Clark  of  the  Corona  High  School,  that 
the  route  went  out  “through  El  Monte,  Spadra,  over  the  Chino  Hill 
road,  past  the  Rincon,  over  this  to  Harrington,  Machado,  the  small 
station  this  side  of  Laguna  as  Lake  Elsinore  was  then  called,  Teme- 
cula, Oak  Grove,  Warner’s  Ranch,  Coyote  Wells,  Vallecita,  Alamo 
Mucho,  etc.,  on  to  Yuma.”  Passengers  on  the  morning  stage  out  of 
Los  Angeles  breakfasted  the  next  morning  at  Oak  Grove,  and  it  is  of 
interest  that  Guess  used  the  word  “Machado”  as  signifying  the  Lake 
Elsinore  stage  station,  reserving  the  word  “Laguna”  for  the  lake  itself. 
The  late  Judge  Pleasants  of  Orange  County  also  spoke  in  his  notes  of 
“Machado  Laguna  Grande,  now  Lake  Elsinore,”  where  he  camped  on 
the  third  day  of  an  early  trip  out  from  Los  Angeles. 

Juan  Ramirez,  in  a journal  of  his  trip  this  way  in  1861,  mentions 
Indians  at  the  Laguna  and  says  his  party  stopped  “under  a willow  at 
noon  in  front  of  the  post.”  There  was  an  excellent  camp  ground  near 
the  Machado  house,  and  there  was  a station  at  the  present  site  of 
Murietta,  eleven  miles  from  the  Machado  adobe,  according  to  Senora 
Dominguez,  84,  oldest  living  grandchild  of  Don  Bernardo  Yorba. 
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Moreover  Judge  Hayes  listed  “the  Willows  station”  at  that  distance 
on  the  Temecula  road.  The  soldiers  who  chased  the  Showalter  party 
in  1 86 1 also  mentioned  the  excellent  camp  ground  and  water  at  the 
Laguna.  (War  of  Rebellion  Records,  Part  I,  Series  I,  Vol.  50.) 

The  best  account  of  the  old  Machado  ranch  is  in  Charles  Nord- 
hoff’s  California ; for  Health,  Pleasure  and  Residence,  published  in 
1875,  in  which  the  author  dwells  at  length  on  the  character  of  Senor 
Machado  and  on  his  La  Laguna  Rancho.  He  indicates  clearly  that  the 
family  was  accustomed  to  entertaining  travelers,  and  he  speaks  of 
supper  when  the  family  and  guests  sat  at  a long  table,  such  as  were 
used  in  stage  stations  of  the  day.  Senor  Machado  also  sold  sugar, 
calico,  coffee,  dry  goods,  groceries  and  grape  brandy  to  the  Indians 
“or  others.” 

C.  A.  Sumner  came  in  1873  from  England,  via  Panama,  and  with 
his  brothers  purchased  the  ranch.  By  1876  they  were  well  established, 
and  they  provided  accommodations  for  travelers,  building  some  extra 
rooms  on  their  house  for  the  purpose.  William  Collier,  who  came  in 
1883,  wrote  of  the  stage  route  which  “lay  from  Temecula  Station,  as 
it  is  now  known,  up  the  valley,  passing  through  what  is  now  the 
townsite  of  Murietta  and  the  townsite  of  Wildomar,  and  west  along 
the  westerly  side  of  the  Lake  of  Elsinore,  as  it  is  now  known,  and 
reached  the  Machado  Ranch  House  and  from  there  diagonally  across 
the  northwesterly  end  of  the  Laguna  Ranch.  . . .”  ( Collier  Mms., 
quoted  by  Edna  McCoy  in  the  Elsinore  Leader  Press,  Aug.  20,  1924.) 
Collier  had  much  more  to  say  respecting  the  old  stage  route,  but  the 
above  seems  to  be  sufficient  for  present  purposes. 

Since  there  were  several  adobes  on  the  ranch  at  different  times, 
some  dispute  has  arisen  as  to  which  was  the  one  used  as  a stage  station. 
The  Machado  family  descendants  are  ignorant  of  the  exact  location, 
and  only  one  of  the  adobes  now  remains.  However,  Senor  Macedonia 
Machado,  of  Temecula,  states  that  the  remodelled  house  on  Grand 
Avenue,  overlooking  the  lake,  was  his  grandfather  Agustin’s  home. 
The  house  built  by  the  Sumners  in  the  seventies  has  been  considered 
by  some  to  have  been  the  old  station,  but  the  Machado  family  re- 
tained 500  acres,  including  the  old  house,  and  the  Boothby  house, 
with  some  adobe  rooms,  seems  to  have  been  built  by  the  Sumners. 
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And  there  were  other  houses  or  shanties  built  for  vaqueros  and  In- 
dians during  the  Stearns  regime. 

The  writer’s  conclusion,  based  on  some  years  of  investigation,  is 
that  the  now-restored  Machado  house  on  Grand  Avenue  contains 
some  of  the  original  rooms  of  the  house  built  by  Agustin  Machado, 
and  that  travelers  were  here  accommodated  in  very  early  days.  All 
the  requirements  of  a stage  station  were  here  fulfilled— corrals,  camp 
ground,  water,  room  for  those  who  would  make  repairs,  and  meals. 
Beds  were  not  expected,  as  few  of  the  stage  travelers  would  desire  to 
stop  over  night.  It  was  said  that  “a  hair  from  the  beard  of  Agustin 
Machado  was  guaranty  enough,”  and  as  one  rounds  the  corner  of  the 
Lake  past  the  old  adobe  house  one  can  almost  hear  the  squeek  of  the 
brakes  and  the  creak  of  leather  and  feel  the  horses  of  the  Butterfield 
Stage  galloping  along  and  bringing  up  to  a sharp  stop  at  the  house  of 
the  old  Don.  While  it  is  not  now  possible  to  be  entirely  dogmatic  on 
the  subject,  little  evidence  points  to  any  other  location,  and  much 
evidence  points  to  Machado’s  old  adobe  as  the  station  site. 
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A Forgotten  California  Cause  Celebre 

By  Terry  E.  Stephenson 


(Continued  from  the  March  Quarterly) 

The  Picitos  Claim 

The  claim  of  the  heirs  of  Don  Jose  Antonio  Pico  for  a quarter 
interest  in  the  Santa  Margarita  is  of  interest  because  of  the  light 
which  it  throws  upon  the  facts  surrounding  Pio  Pico’s  flight  to 
Mexico  during  the  Mexican  war.  Jose  Antonio’s  widow  and  children 
claimed  under  a document  which  they  alleged  to  be  a deed.  It  was 
hastily  executed  by  Pio  the  night  before  that  flight,  and  they  con- 
tended it  resulted  in  a trust  in  their  favor  to  a quarter  interest  in  the 
ranch.  Juan  Forster  did  not  think  so.  He  claimed  that  the  document 
was  in  reality  a will  and  in  no  sense  a deed. 

Although  Jose  Antonio  Bernardino  Pico  was  the  eldest  of  the  sons 
of  Don  Jose  Maria  Pico  (a  soldier  who  came  to  California  in  1782 
from  Sinaloa)  he  cut  no  such  figure  in  history  as  did  his  brothers 
Pio  and  Andres.  He  was  a Lieutenant  in  the  Mexican  Army,  and 
while  Pio  was  absent  from  California  he  lived,  with  his  family,  on 
the  Santa  Margarita.  Later  the  family  settled  at  a place  called  the 
Pueblito  in  Santa  Margarita  Canyon  (not  the  llPuebliton  above 
referred  to),  but  it  was  apparently  not  until  after  his  death  in  1871 
that  his  widow,  Dona  Magdalena,  asserted  the  claim  to  a quarter 
interest  in  the  ranch,  on  behalf  of  herself  and  her  ten  children. 

The  first  attempt  to  make  such  a claim  seems  to  have  occurred 
during  a rodeo,  when  the  defunct  Jose  Antonio’s  eldest  son,  Jose 
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Maria  Pico,  drove  an  orejano  out  of  a herd.  With  little  ceremony 
Don  Juan  Forster,  on  horseback,  ran  it  back.  At  another  time  four 
unbranded  animals  were  found  in  the  possession  of  Francisco  Pico, 
another  son,  with  freshly  cut  ears  (Francisco’s  mark).  Again,  Don 
Juan  took  possession. 

Possibly  some  lawyer  helped  Dona  Magdalena  plan  her  attack.  At 
any  rate,  in  1871,  she  and  her  sons  drove  a herd  of  450  cattle  onto 
the  upper  portion  of  the  ranch.  Don  Juan  and  his  vaqueros  at  once 
ran  the  whole  herd  off  the  property.  Without  delay  Dona  Magdalena 
brought  her  suit  in  San  Diego  (District  Court  Case  No.  447),  assert- 
ing a quarter  ownership  in  the  ranch  and  also  title  to  800  cattle,  1 50 
horses  and  500  sheep,  which  she  asked  the  court  to  rule  might  be 
kept  without  interference  on  the  Santa  Margarita. 

Apparently,  Forster  was  at  the  moment  on  good  terms  with  Pio 
Pico,  for  on  May  10,  1870,  he  wrote  to  Pio  respecting  the  suit, 
remarking: 


The  title  they  present  or  pretend  is  the  identical  Testamentary  Statement 
that  you  made  at  Santa  Margarita  in  my  presence  when  you  retreated 
from  that  point  and  the  country  to  Mexico  when  you  were  pursued  by  the 
invading  forces,  said  document  was  annulled  by  you  on  your  return;  both 
documents  are  recorded  in  the  County  of  San  Diego. 

This  formality  puts  me  in  an  attitude  of  antagonism  with  a person  whom 
I have  honored  so  much  for  so  long  a time  with  friendship  and  esteem. 


It  was  brought  out  at  the  trial  that  the  document  to  which  Forster 
referred  was  not  actually  written  in  his  presence,  but  had  been  dis- 
cussed between  him  and  Pio  before  it  was  written.  Forster  said  that 
he  had  advised  the  Governor  to  make  a will  in  order  to  prevent  the 
confiscation  of  his  property  in  case  he  should  be  killed  by  the 
Americans. 

The  Pico  document  was  not  witnessed,  and  was  therefore  open 
to  attack  by  the  Picitos.  They  asserted  that  it  was  not  a will,  because 
it  was  not  witnessed,  and  they  also  claimed  that  it  was  never  intended 
as  such.  The  answer  made  by  Forster  was  that  a state  of  war  existed 
when  the  document  was  executed,  and  that  Pio  Pico,  as  a military 
man  in  time  of  war,  had  a right  under  Mexican  law  to  make  a will 
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without  witnesses.  While  admitting  that  Pico,  as  Governor,  was  a 
civil  officer,  Forster  contended  that  the  flight  of  General  Jose  Castro 
from  California  had  left  the  Civil  Governor  in  command  of  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  the  Californians. 

The  original  document  which  had  been  drawn  up  and  signed  by 
Pio  Pico  at  Santa  Margarita  was  not  produced  in  court.  Along  with 
the  rancho  grant  deeds,  it  had  disappeared  while  Pio  was  in  Mexico. 
However,  a copy  of  it  seems  to  have  been  made,  and  someone  had 
placed  this  copy  on  record  in  San  Diego  County  on  August  18, 
1853.  Pio  Pico  admitted  having  drawn  such  a document,  and  in 
court  said  that  the  one  recorded  was  identical  with  or  substantially 
the  same  as  the  one  signed  by  him. 

One  glaring  error  appeared  in  the  document.  It  was  dated  1845 
instead  of  1846.  Pico  said  the  paper  was  unquestionably  written  in 
1846,  and  how  or  why  the  date  came  to  be  changed  in  the  paper 
recorded  in  San  Diego  did  not  appear.  As  recorded,  it  read: 

“/,  the  undersigned  say  that  the  property  known  as  Santa  Mar- 
garita Las  Flores  and  all  other  lands,  houses  and  improvements  there- 
to are  by  equal  shares  to  my  wife  Dona  Maria  Ygnacia  Alvarado, 
and  of  my  two  brothers  Jose  Antonio  and  Andres  Pico  and  myself, 
having  acquired  the  same  by  our  mutual  industry  and  work  without 
any  of  them  bettered  to  the  prejudice  of  the  others,  for  be  it  known 
to  all  persons  that  these  presents  may  see,  and  in  particular  to  all 
authorities  that  by  virtue  of  their  office  may  take  cognizance  of  the 
same  in  equity,  and  in  all  cases  that  may  occur,  that  these  lands,  im- 
provements and  other  property  belong  in  common  to  the  persons 
aforesaid  and  to  none  others. 

“In  faith  of  which  truth,  and  for  the  purposes  that  may  be  con- 
venient 1 give  this  document  that  [it]  may  serve  to  secure  the 
persons  aforesaid  to  secure  entire  title  to  them,  as  if  it  were  acknowl- 
edged before  the  competent  judge,  signing  the  same  by  my  own 
hand  on  common  paper  not  having  any  stamped. 

“Santa  Margarita,  October  6,  1845. 

Pio  Pico.” 

On  August  14,  1856,  there  was  recorded  in  San  Diego  a document 
reading  as  follows: 
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“ By  the  present,  I declare  that  an  extrajudicial  document  made  and 
signed  by  me  October  6,  1845,  in  regard  to  the  ownership  of  the 
lands  and  property  of  the  Rancho  Santa  Margarita  in  the  County 
of  San  Diego  was  made  as  a testamentary  disposition;  that  now  by 
the  present  I declare  that  l revoke  whatsoever  disposition  in  said 
document  and  [it]  remains  revoked  and  null  and  without  validity. 

“ Signed  Pio  Pico  with  his  firma. 

“ Recorded  August  14,  1856” 

Although  Pio  Pico  had  in  1856  thus  recorded  a declaration  that 
the  departure  document  was  a will,  when  he  was  on  the  stand  in 
1873  he  said  that  when  he  wrote  it  he  actually  meant  it  to  pass  title. 


My  brother  said  that  while  I was  away  from  California  he  would  remain 
on  the  ranch  as  I wished,”  said  Pio  on  the  stand,  “if  I would  give  him 
some  security  that  he  would  not  be  moved  away,  and  I not  only  told  him 
that  I would  give  him  security  but  that  I would  make  him  interested  with 
me  in  the  property.  I gave  him  the  document. 


A number  of  witnesses  were  produced  by  Forster  to  show  that 
Jose  Antonio  had  not  lived  on  the  ranch  before  the  war  or  for  a 
number  of  years  after  Pico’s  return  from  Mexico. 


Jose  Antonio  Pico,  testified  Forster,  during  his  lifetime  never  claimed  any 
interest  in  the  Santa  Margarita,  though  he  did  live  on  the  ranch  in  a kind 
of  wigwam  or  adobe  hut  during  Pio’s  absence  in  Mexico.  In  later  years  he 
tried  to  get  his  brothers  to  arrange  for  him  to  own  some  land.  He  wanted 
them  to  give  him  the  Pueblito,  but  they  refused.  He  asked  me  to  sell  him 
that  place,  but  I refused  because  he  might  sell  it  and  make  me  some  bad 
neighbors. 


Forster  further  testified  that  from  1864  to  1871  he  allowed  Jose 
Antonio  and  his  family  to  live  on  the  Santa  Margarita.  Pio  Pico,  on 
his  part,  testified  that  he,  too,  had  allowed  his  brother  to  use  the 
ranch,  but  Pio  admitted  that  he  had  refused  Jose  Antonio’s  requests 
to  give  him  a deed  to  a piece  of  land.  Marcos  Forster  (Don  Juan’s 
son)  said  that  Jose  had  always  acknowledged  that  he  was  living  on 
the  ranch  with  Don  Juan’s  permission,  adding: 
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He  used  to  tell  me  how  ungrateful  his  brothers  were  in  selling  the  ranch 
and  not  giving  him  an  interest. 

In  the  end  the  case  turned  upon  the  nature  of  Pio’s  1846  docu- 
ment. Judge  Rolfe  refused  to  declare  a trust  in  the  ranch  in  favor 
of  Jose  Antonio’s  heirs,  and  he  remarked  that  the  document  on 
which  the  Picitos  claim  was  based  was  not  the  original.  Pio  had  said 
that  it  looked  like  the  original  but  could  not  swear  that  it  was  even 
a true  copy.  In  effect,  he  had  testified  that  it  was  more  or  less  like 
a copy  of  a copy.  Therefore,  Judge  Rolfe  felt  it  unnecessary  to 
determine  whether  it  was  a will,  or  a declaration  of  trust  or  title, 
when  he  held  that  Dona  Magdalena’s  evidence  of  title  was  insufficient. 

The  Flight  of  Pio  Pico 

Unimportant  as  was  the  Picitos  case  in  itself,  its  record  offers 
interesting  sidelights  on  an  important  phase  of  California’s  con- 
quest—the  flight  of  Pio  Pico  to  Mexico  to  escape  what  he  believed  to 
be  personal  danger  at  the  hands  of  the  invading  Americans.  That  a 
determined  effort  was  made  to  capture  Pico,  and  that  he  fled  the 
country  in  fear  for  his  life,  as  well  as  for  his  stated  purpose  of 
obtaining  help  to  halt  the  invaders,  has  been  largely  overlooked  by 
the  conventional  historians,  including  Bancroft. 

The  situation  then  confronting  California  was  interesting.  Fremont 
had  been  waiting  in  the  north;  the  Bear  Flag  episode  had  taken 
place;  Commodore  Sloat  had  taken  Monterey,  and  the  northern 
part  of  the  state  was  in  American  hands.  The  Mexican  military  com- 
mandant, General  Jose  Castro  and  his  erstwhile  political  enemy, 
the  Civil  Governor,  Pio  Pico,  had  joined  forces  at  Los  Angeles, 
well  knowing  the  intent  of  the  Americans  to  close  in  on  the  Pueblo 
as  soon  as  possible.  Fremont  was  now  on  the  march.  Of  this  Pio 
testified: 

The  first  notice  I received  was  a letter  from  Don  Juan  Forster  in  which  he 
said  that  Fremont  was  coming  to  Los  Angeles  with  eighty  men  to  attack 
Los  Angeles.  I presented  the  letter  to  the  commanding  general  of  the 
Mexican  forces,  Juan  Castro.* 

*For  some  unexplained  reason,  the  records  in  the  San  Diego  case  fre- 
quently give  Gen.  Jose  Castro’s  name  as  Juan,  once  as  Juan  Jose. 
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He  then  gave  orders  to  the  commanding  officers  there  to  come  and  meet 
Fremont  as  the  forces  were  going  from  San  Diego  to  Los  Angeles.  I gave 
the  orders  to  Juan  Castro.  I don’t  recollect  the  date,  the  7th,  or  8th,  or 
9th  of  August  I think.  Then,  the  commanding  general  having  left  the 
country  soon  afterwards,  I gave  the  orders.  He  advised  me  that  he  was 
going  out  of  the  country  and  going  back  to  give  notice  to  the  general 
government. 

On  the  11th  of  August,  I called  the  Assembly  together.  It  was  then  he 
notified  me  he  was  going  to  leave.  He  went  away  and  I saw  him  no  more. 

I manifested  to  the  Assembly  that  although  I was  not  the  commanding 
officer,  I would  go  in  person  and  oppose  the  forces  of  Fremont.  The 
Assembly,  recollecting  that  I was  not  the  commanding  general,  said  I was 
not  obliged  to  defend  the  country  by  force.  They  said  that  I myself  ought 
to  go  and  give  notice  of  what  was  passing.  I went  then,  and  this  was  the 
motive  for  which  I went. 

“Who  accompanied  you  from  Los  Angeles?”  was  asked  of  the  witness. 

“I  think  it  was  Juan  Ignacio  de  la  Rea  and  a soldier  by  the  name  of 
Aguirre.” 

“Where  did  you  stop  that  night?”  was  the  next  question. 

The  day  I left  Los  Angeles,  I stopped  that  night  at  the  house  of  Don 
Ignacio  Yerba  (?)*  The  American  forces  also  were  stopping  at  the  house 
of  Don  Antonio  Yerba.  I went  from  there  to  San  Juan  and  then  to  the 
mountains.  I was  at  the  house  of  Don  Juan  [Forster]. 

I was  afraid  the  Americans  would  take  me  prisoner  but  I did  not  fear 
for  my  life.  I was  on  my  way  with  notice  to  the  general  government,  and 
I did  not  want  to  be  taken  prisoner,  and  I wanted  to  go  some  place  where 
they  would  not  find  me.  Aguirre  accompanied  me  to  Santa  Margarita. 

I don’t  know  how  long  I was  traveling  to  San  Juan  and  in  the  mountains. 

I remained  at  Santa  Margarita  a few  days.  I hid  in  Canada  de  Santa 
Margarita. 

I did  not  see  Indians  or  Americans  pursue  me,  but  I heard  they  were 
after  me. 

Late  in  the  seventies  Juan  Forster  dictated  to  Thomas  Savage,  an 
employe  of  the  historian  Bancroft,  his  version  of  these  events.  This 
account  is  filed  in  manuscript  form  in  the  Bancroft  Library  as 
“Pioneer  Data  from  1832.”  Don  Juan  said: 


•The  question  mark  appears  in  the  court  reporter’s  record.  Evidently  he 
knew  he  was  mistaken.  It  is  quite  certain  that  it  should  be  Don  Teodocio 
Yorba. 
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Commd.  Gen.  Castro  with  the  few  forces  under  his  command  retreated 
towards  the  South.  Govn.  Pico  under  the  impression  that  Castro  was 
coming  to  depose  him,  marched  with  a force  of  about  100  men  from  Los 
Angeles,  and  the  two  chiefs,  through  the  friendly  offices  of  Don  Manuel 
Castro,  had  an  interview  at  Santa  Margarita,  a ranch  of  San  Luis  Obispo, 
and  came  to  a friendly  arrangement,  in  view  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
north  which  till  then  had  not  been  well  understood  by  Govn’  Pico  and 
his  friends.  The  forces  joined,  and  together  returned  to  Los  Angeles. 
Further  misunderstanding  again  occurred  here  but  did  not  lead  to  an 
actual  rupture. 

Just  at  this  time  news  came  that  Fremont  and  his  rangers,  backwoods- 
men, Indians,  etc.,  had  landed  from  a ship  [the  Stonington?]  at  San  Diego 
and  was  marching  upon  Los  Angeles. 

About  this  time  also  the  mission  of  San  Luis  Rey  had  been  sold  to 
[Jose  Antonio]  Pico  and  Cot,  and  I was  charged  to  go  and  take  possession 
of  the  property  for  them.  I had  an  order  from  the  Governor  to  the  Admin- 
istrator Juan  Marron  who  had  succeeded  Jose  Ant.  Estudillo.  I took 
possession  of  the  property,  and  on  the  same  day  Fremont  and  his  force 
hove  in  sight,  and  I,  leaving  the  property  in  the  hands  of  Marron  on 
account  of  the  purchasers,  retired  in  a hurry  to  my  home. 

My  taking  possession  frustrated  Fremont’s  plan  in  regard  to  the  prop- 
erty. He  became  exasperated  against  me,  and  swore  that  he  would  shoot 
me.  He  rode  into  San  Juan  Capistrano  one  or  two  days  later  with  the 
determination  of  capturing  and  executing  me,  under  the  idea  that  I was 
working  against  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  when  in  reality  I was 
desirous  of  seeing  the  country  under  the  United  States  or  any  other  stable 
government. 

Fremont  and  his  whole  force — Kit  Carson,  Godey  and  the  Indian  com- 
pany of  Shawnees  were  with  him — surrounded  the  mission  buildings  at  San 
Juan  Capistrano,  believing  that  I would  attempt  to  escape.  He  was  savage 
against  me  until  we  had  an  explanation,  when  he  became  convinced  that 
I was  favorably  disposed  to  the  United  States,  at  the  same  time  that  I 
was  trying  to  save  the  interests  of  my  relatives,  the  Pico  family. 

Fremont  changed  his  mind,  but  there  never  was  any  cordiality  on  his 
part  toward  me — and  yet,  I always  was  afterward  one  of  his  staunchest 
supporters. 

When  the  news  reached  Los  Angeles  that  Fremont  was  coming  with  a 
formidable  force,  Castro  dispersed  his  troops,  leaving  Govn.  Pico  unpro- 
tected entirely,  and  started  for  Sonora  with  his  few  followers. 

Govn’  Pico,  under  the  circumstances,  summoned  the  Departmental  As- 
sembly, and  asked  for  their  advice  as  to  the  best  course  for  him  to  pursue. 
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The  Assembly  told  him  the  best  course  was  to  abandon  the  country  and 
proceed  to  Mexico  for  resources  to  rescue  it  from  the  invader,  for  in  the 
event  of  his  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  which  was  imminent,  the 
condition  of  California  would  be  still  worse;  the  evil  consequences  of  his 
being  taken  prisoner  were  incalculable. 

Things  had  got  to  such  a pass  that  it  was  difficult  to  escape  out  of  the 
country.  In  fact,  Jose  Castro  and  his  suite  escaped,  so  to  speak,  by  the 
skin  of  their  teeth,  for  the  Indians  in  the  mountains  were  on  the  alert  in 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  and  of  their  own,  as  they  knew  the 
country  was  disturbed  and  it  was  their  chance  to  raid  and  depredate  on 
the  gente  de  razon. 

Pico  left  Los  Angeles  and  came  to  San  Juan  Capistrano.  I kept  him 
several  weeks  in  the  surrounding  mountains  without  any  intercourse  even 
with  his  countrymen,  for  fear  that  his  whereabouts  might  be  divulged — 
and  furthermore  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  were  native  Cali- 
fornians on  the  American  side  who  were  to  be  dreaded  more  than  the 
American  forces,  from  their  knowledge  of  the  people  and  of  the  country. 

The  utmost  circumspection  was  required  to  keep  his  whereabouts  secret 
from  his  friends  as  much  as  from  his  enemies;  parties  were  continually 
in  search  of  him  by  Fremont’s  orders,  and  I had  to  be  everlasting  vigilant 
to  keep  them  from  the  scent. 

The  search  was  so  strict,  and  its  object  appeared  to  be  so  important,  that 
we  were  apprehensive  about  his  life  in  the  event  of  his  being  found — not 
being  able  to  understand  the  necessity  of  so  much  effort  to  discover  him. 

In  the  meantime  everything  was  quietly  going  on  at  the  Santa  Margarita 
ranch  in  getting  together  horses,  mules,  provisions,  and  everything  else 
needful  for  a sudden  start  upon  an  emergency.  When  all  was  ready,  and 
an  opening  appeared  for  the  Governor’s  successful  exit  to  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, he  came  to  Santa  Margarita,  made  his  arrangements,  and,  having 
everything  ready,  he  made  a sudden  start  for  Lower  California  on  his  way 
to  Sonora. 

His  starting  from  here  was  successful,  but  shortly  after  his  having 
passed  San  Diego,  information  got  to  his  enemies  that  he  was  on  the  road 
to  Lower  California.  They  immediately  organized  an  expedition  to  over- 
take him;  but  whilst  they  were  about  it,  Don  Pio’s  sister  Tomasa  sent  him 
a messenger  to  apprise  him  of  what  was  going  on.  This  enabled  him  to 
hurry  on,  and  get  out  of  their  reach. 

There  was  an  old  mountaineer  and  hunter  named  Merritt  that  had  fig- 
ured considerably  in  Fremont’s  campaign  who  started  to  try  to  capture 
Don  Pio,  but  he  had  finally  to  give  up.  He  was  a man  that  had  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  Kit  Carson  kind,  that  could  ride  forever 
and  not  get  tired. 
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This  ends  the  statement  made  by  Forster  in  the  Bancroft  manu- 
script. At  the  San  Diego  trial,  Forster  gave  emphasis  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  believed  that  Pio  was  in  great  personal  danger,  testifying  as 
follows: 

Pico’s  position  was  very  critical.  The  way  things  then  were  in  Cali- 
fornia, men  caught  with  arms  in  their  hands  were  killed  by  the  soldiery. 
Those  things  were  common  in  Sonora.  There  then  were  two  kinds  of 
Shawnee  Indians,  at  war,  and  Fremont  coming  at  the  head  of  his  force, 
and  these  parties  showing  by  all  their  acts  that  they  were  determined  to 
take  Pio.  It  required  all  the  vigilance  that  we  could  exercise,  and  all  that 
we  could  do  to  prevent  it.  He  remained  about  San  Juan  in  my  especial  care 
for  a fortnight  of  time,  using  the  greatest  caution — so  much  that  not  even 
a single  individual  of  his  own  counrymen  knew  of  his  whereabouts  for 
fear  it  might  come  to  the  knowledge  of  those  wishing  to  get  him. 


It  is  now  possible  to  give  consideration  to  the  places  where  Pico 
stopped  and  to  the  route  taken  by  him  in  his  flight.  According  to  the 
court  record,  Pico  stated  that  the  first  night  out  of  Los  Angeles  was 
spent  by  him  and  his  companions  at  the  house  of  “Ygnacio  Yerba,” 
and  that  at  the  same  time  the  American  forces  were  camped  at  the 
house  of  “Don  Antonio  Yerba.”  The  long-hand  court  reporter  of 
1873  was  mistaken  in  the  name  “Yerba,”  for  unquestionably  the 
record  should  show  “Yorba.”  Unquestionably,  too,  he  was  mistaken 
in  “Ygnacio,”  for  there  was  no  Ygnacio  Yorba,  and  no  Ygnacio 
Yorba  house.  Don  Jose  Antonio  Yorba,  a soldier  who  came  to  Cali- 
fornia with  Portola,  and  who  died  in  1825,  left  four  sons,  Tomas,  I 
Berdnardo,  Jose  Antonio  and  Teodocio.  By  1846,  each  had  his  own 
rancho,  interests  and  adobes.  Jose  Antonio  was  located  a mile  west 
of  the  present  city  of  Orange,  and  it  was  there,  no  doubt,  that  Fre- 
mont camped.  Tomas  lived  at  Olive,  three  miles  above  Jose  Antonio. 
Bernardo’s  rancho  was  located  several  miles  above  Olive  in  the 
Santa  Ana  Canyon,  and  Teodocio  lived  in  the  Santiago  Canyon.  Both 
Pico  and  Judge  Hayes  have  left  statements  (in  the  Bancroft  Library) 
that  Pio  stayed  that  first  night  at  Teodocio’s  rancho. 


Teodocio  Yorba  occupied  the  rancho,  testified  Pico  before  the  United 
states  Land  Commission  in  1855.  About  the  12th  or  13th  of  August,  1846, 
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I passed  near  the  house  and  corral.  I recollect  the  date  particularly  be- 
cause I left  this  country  for  Sonora  on  that  day.  The  house  was  in  the 
Canada  of  Santiago  less  than  half  a league  from  the  high  road.  I did  not 
stop  on  that  occasion  [!].” 

Pico,  no  doubt,  avoiding  El  Camino  Real,  made  his  way  through 
Santiago  Canyon,  probably  past  the  place  now  known  as  Modjeska’s, 
and  across  Aliso  and  Trabuco  Canyons  to  Don  Juan  Forster’s  newly 
built  adobe  residence  on  Rancho  Mission  Viejo,  located  several  miles 
up  San  Juan  Canyon  from  San  Juan  Capistrano  on  a bit  of  mesa 
facing  Gobernadora  Canyon. 

It  has  generally  been  understood  that  in  1846  Forster  and  his 
family  were  living  in  the  mission  at  San  Juan  Capistrano.  Accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  in  the  proceedings  of  the  land  commission, 
however,  it  appears  that  Forster  built  a fine  adobe  at  Mission  Viejo 
in  1845,  and  occupied  it  with  his  family  and  all  his  property.  “In  the 
year  when  the  Americans  came,”  testified  Brigidio  Murillo  at  the 
Commission’s  hearing,  “the  Indians  began  to  steal  his  stock  and 
Don  Juan  Forster  took  his  family  away  from  the  place  for  safety. 
Three  civilized  Indians  were  killed  by  wild  Indians.”  According  to 
the  testimony  given  by  J.  J.  Warner  at  that  time,  Forster  and  his 
family  occupied  the  adobe  part  of  the  time  each  year  thereafter. 

This  adobe  eventually  fell  into  ruins.  Known  as  the  Mission  Viejo 
adobe,  popular  tradition  has  it  that  it  was  there  that  Mission  San 
Juan  Capistrano  was  first  established,  but  historians  no  longer  accept 
that  tradition  as  fact.  The  site  of  the  adobe  lies  a few  hundred  yards 
off  the  main  paved  highway  between  San  Juan  Capistrano  and  Elsi- 
nore, in  the  midst  of  a great  cattle  pasture,  and  the  Rancho  Mission 
Viejo  is  today  one  of  the  three  great  ranchos,  Santa  Margarita,  Tra- 
buco and  Mission  Viejo,  owned  by  the  Santa  Margarita  Ranch  Com- 
pany, which  secured  possession  of  them  soon  after  the  death  of 
Don  Juan  Forster  in  1882.  Floor  tiles  and  roof  tiles  used  in  the 
Mission  Viejo  adobe  came,  no  doubt,  from  the  San  Juan  Capistrano 
Mission.  Recently,  several  scores  of  floor  brick  were  dug  from  the 
ruins  and  were  taken  to  the  Santa  Margarita  ranch  house,  where  the 
present  manager,  Mr.  Harry  Heffner,  has  worked  them  into  a garden 
walk. 
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The  Merritt  to  whom  Forster  referred  was,  of  coure,  none  other 
than  Ezekial  Merritt,  known  also  as  “Stuttering”  Merritt,  who  was 
a figure  in  the  Bear  Flag  revolt,  and  in  incidents  following  it,  and 
who  appears  in  the  story  of  an  expedition  of  Americans  to  San 
Vicente  and  the  recapture  of  San  Diego,  as  told  in  the  deposition  of 
Pedro  Carrillo  filed  in  the  Forster  vs.  Pico  case. 

It  was  in  that  deposition  that  the  following  words  were  crossed  I 
out:  “That  Governor  Pico  having  by  letter  been  previously  advised  I 
of  this  expedition  hurried  his  flight  to  Muleje  and  escaped.” 

In  those  words  is  an  intimation  that  Pio  Pico  had  been  hiding  in  I 
the  mountains  in  the  hope  that  events  in  California  might  take  a 
turn  his  way.  The  “expedition”  referred  to  was  one  that  gave  the 
Americans  undisputed  possession  of  San  Diego.  Hearing  of  it,  Pico 
may  have  been  persuaded  in  his  own  mind  that  further  delay  in  his  I 
departure  was  useless. 

At  any  rate,  a summary  of  Pio  Pico’s  flight  can  be  made  thus:  He 
went  from  Los  Angeles  to  Don  Teodocio  Yorba’s  home  near  Olive. 

He  then  took  the  old,  now-almost-forgotten  road  to  the  Santiago,  I 
passing  near  Irvine  Park  of  today;  thence,  crossing  the  Alisos  and  I 
Trabuco  Canyons  to  Mission  Viejo,  where  he  remained  several 
weeks;  then,  to  Santa  Margarita  ranch  house;  then  avoiding  San 
Diego,  to  Lower  California,  and  to  Muleje  on  the  Gulf.  From  Muleje 
he  crossed  to  Sonora  and  remained  there  until  after  the  war.  The 
Americans  then  had  undisputed  control  of  California,  and  Pico  was 
assured  that  he  could  safely  return.  He  reached  San  Diego  July  6,  I 
1848. 

Pio  was  never  a shrinking  violet.  On  July  22nd  he  penned  a letter 
to  Governor  Mason  in  which  he  assumed  that  he  was  to  be  again  put 
in  the  Governor’s  chair.  To  Mason,  Pico  wrote  requesting  “that  you 
will  be  pleased  to  expedite  your  orders  in  California  occupied  by  I 
the  forces  of  the  United  States  so  that  no  impediment  be  placed  in  I 
my  way  towards  the  establishment  of  constitutional  order  in  a politi- 
cal, administrative  and  judicial  manner.” 

Pico’s  activities  were  annoying,  and  the  first  thing  he  knew  he  I 
was  thrown  into  jail.  There  he  remained  for  a week  or  two.  There-  I 
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after  he  no  longer  urged  his  asserted  rights  to  the  governorship  under 
American  rule. 


Conclusion 

From  the  records  of  the  Pico-Forster  case  much  more  could  be 
gleaned  to  present  a picture  of  the  days  before  and  during  the  con- 
quest of  California.  Numerous  depositions  throw  light  upon  that 
period  and  considerable  testimony  was  offered  concerning  the  years 
of  drought  in  1863  and  1864,  which  brought  financial  ruin  to  many 
of  the  old-time  rancheros. 

In  order  to  prove  that  Pio  Pico  was  in  de  facto  command  of  the 
military  forces  of  the  territory  after  Castro’s  flight,  and  that  he  was 
therefore  legally  capable  of  making  a valid  will  without  witnesses, 
Judge  Benjamin  Hays  offered  a deposition  by  Pedro  C.  Carrillo.  The 
deposition  was  commenced  in  Los  Angeles  on  August  19,  1872,  be- 
fore Juan  J.  Warner,  notary  public,  but  after  a few  preliminaries  the 
facts  sought  to  be  proved  by  this  witness  were  stipulated  into  the 
record  by  counsel  for  both  parties. 

Carrillo  was  a leading  citizen.  Married  to  Josefa  Bandini,  he  became 
the  father  of  J.  J.  Carrillo  (long-time  Justice  of  the  Peace  at  Santa 
Monica),  and  grandfather  of  Leo  Carrillo  (present-day  star  of  stage 
and  screen).  He  early  espoused  the  American  cause;  on  August  18, 
1846,  was  appointed  customs  officer  at  San  Diego  by  Commodore 
Stockton,  and  on  March  4,  1 847,  was  made  Collector  of  the  port  of 
Santa  Barbara  by  Fremont.  He  also  served  as  judge  of  the  first  in- 
stance at  San  Diego,  and  as  justice  of  the  peace  at  Los  Angeles. 

Carrillo  declared  that  he  met  Fremont,  Kit  Carson,  “Stuttering” 
Merritt  and  Alexander  Godey  when  they  arrived  at  San  Diego  on  the 
Cyane  in  July,  1846,  and  that  he  participated  in  the  expedition  which 
went  out  to  reinforce  General  Kearny  after  the  Battle  of  San  Pas- 
cual.  It  seems  that  early  in  1 845  Carrillo  had  been  ordered  by  Pio  Pico 
to  raise  a force  at  San  Diego  to  participate  in  the  revolt  against  Gov- 
ernor Micheltorena.  He  did  so,  arriving  at  Los  Angeles  the  day  the 
Governor  surrendered.  Shortly  thereafter  a dispute  arose  between 
Pico  and  Jose  Castro,  but  these  officials  met  near  San  Luis  Obispo, 
when  Castro  was  fleeing  from  the  American  forces  which  had  cap- 
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tured  Monterey,  and  proceeded  together  to  Los  Angeles,  where  Pico 
issued  a “Proclamation”  to  the  people.  This  act  resulted  in  the  un- 
usually active  efforts  made  by  the  Americans  to  capture  him,  and  this 
proclamation— thus  adroitly  worked  into  Carrillo’s  deposition— was 
urged  by  Hayes  as  proof  that  Pico  commanded  the  troops  left  behind 
by  Castro  in  his  flight. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  portion  of  Carrillo’s  proffered  testi- 
mony was  Hayes’  offer  to  prove: 

That  in  the  month  of  September,  1846,  an  expedition  consisting  of  between 
IS  and  20  persons,  commanded  by  Capt.  Samuel  Merritt  and  among  them 
being  said  Carrillo,  Alexander  Godey,  Miguel  de  Pedrorena  and  Santiago 
E.  Arguello  was  sent  from  the  town  of  San  Diego  into  Lower  California 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  authority  of  the  United  States.  The 
expedition  reached  San  Vicente  near  200  miles  below  the  town  of  San 
Diego,  and  raised  there  the  American  flag.  The  people  of  the  vicinity 
swore  allegiance  to  the  United  States  and  elected  an  alcalde. 

This  expedition  to  San  Vicente  has  not  been  mentioned  in  any  history 
consulted  by  the  author,  and  at  this  late  date  we  may  be  permitted  to 
speculate  upon  the  sizable  slice  of  Lower  California  which  might 
have  been  added  to  United  States  territory  had  the  boundary  been 
placed  south  of  San  Vicente  rather  than  a few  miles  below  San  Diego. 
In  their  statements  to  Bancroft  (now  in  the  Bancroft  Library)  both 
Pio  Pico  and  Judge  Hayes  referred  to  this  expedition,  thus  corrobor- 
ating Carrillo’s  account.  Hayes’  next  offer  was  to  prove  by  Carrillo: 

That  the  expedition  returned  to  the  town  of  San  Diego  shortly  after  the 
date  of  the  insurrection  of  Gen.  Jose  Maria  Flores  whose  forces  were 
already  near  that  town.  By  his  authority  as  collector  of  said  port,  Carrillo 
took  possession  of  the  whaling  ship  Stonington — and  with  the  consent  of 
its  captain,  Hamley.  This  was  for  the  better  protection  of  the  inhabitants 
who  had  joined  the  American  cause.  The  guns  of  the  “Castillo”  (on 
Ballast  Point)  were  removed  to  the  ship. 

After  remaining  aboard  several  days,  Capt.  Merritt  landed  with  a party 
and  two  pieces  of  canon,  drove  the  forces  of  Flores  from  the  town,  and 
held  it  until  further  re-inforcements  arrived  under  Lieutenant  Minor  of 
the  Navy. 

Carrillo  signed  the  proffered  deposition  and  added  his  flourishing 
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rubric.  This  account  of  events  at  San  Diego  clarifies  certain  doubtful 
points  in  the  story  of  the  conquest. 

It  was  while  the  expedition  was  in  Lower  California  that  Lieut. 
Gillespie  had  gotten  himself  into  trouble  in  Los  Angeles,  and  had 
retreated  to  San  Pedro,  where  he  joined  Lieut.  Mervine  of  the  Navy, 
leaving  Los  Angeles  again  in  possession  of  the  Californians,  at  that 
time  commanded  by  Jose  Maria  Flores.  A party  of  Californians  under 
Leonardo  Cota  and  Jose  Alipaz  were  sent  southward  by  Flores  with 
instructions  to  recapture  San  Diego.  They  found  the  place  almost 
without  defense,  and  they  hoisted  the  Mexican  flag  to  the  staff  in 
the  pueblo. 

Mervine,  says  the  historian  Bancroft,  seems  to  have  sent  Lieut.  Minor 
with  a small  party  to  reenforce  Merritt,  and  on  his  arrival  the  united 
parties — or  possibly  Merritt’s  men  and  the  whalers  before  his  arrival — 
landed  and  again  occupied  San  Diego.  The  exact  date  is  not  known.  Our 
information  respecting  these  events  is  extremely  meager.  (H.  H.  Bancroft, 
History  of  California,  V,  324.) 

Carrillo’s  account  clears  up  the  entire  affair.  It  discloses  that  the  town 
was  occupied  before  Lt.  Minor  arrived,  and  it  fully  bears  out  Bidwell, 
who  had  gone  to  San  Pedro  seeking  help,  and  who  reported  that 
while  he  (Bidwell)  was  away,  Merritt  went  ashore,  fired  a cannon 
every  hundred  yards,  and  thus  broke  the  Californians’  resistance, 
although  they  remained  in  the  vicinity,  harassing  the  fort.  Mean- 
while, Miguel  de  Pedrorena  made  his  way  by  land  to  San  Pedro  and 
brought  back  the  force  under  Minor  on  the  Magnolia.  However,  the 
actual  recapture  of  San  Diego  is  now  seen  to  have  been  the  work  of 
those  who  were  returning  from  raising  the  Stars  and  Stripes  at  San 
Vicente,  aided  by  those  who  had  taken  refuge  on  the  Stonington,  as 
well  as  by  the  whalers  themselves.  So  much  for  Carrillo’s  interesting 
data. 

Another  deposition— which  is  of  particular  interest  for  the  light  it 
throws  on  the  inner  workings  of  a California  revolution— was  that  of 
Juan  C.  Sepulveda,  whose  testimony  was  also  offered  by  Hayes  to 
show  that  Pio  Pico  was  frequently  called  upon  to  act  as  a military 
man.  Sepulveda  said  that  he  had  known  Jose  Antonio  Pico  since  1823, 
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and  that  he  had  known  Dona  Magdalena  Baca  de  Pico  since  the  death 
of  her  first  husband  Julian,  a shoemaker.  In  October,  1845,  Pio  Pico 
was  living  at  the  house  where  the  Bella  Union  later  stood,  having 
moved  from  the  house  of  one  Ocampo,  on  the  Plaza,  in  September. 
Jose  Antonio  Carrillo  then  commanded  a force  of  soldiers  in  Los 
Angeles  as  a major  general  under  Castro.  Sepulveda  continues: 

On  the  night  of  the  16th  [of  September]  as  was  customary,  the  force  went 
out  on  the  plaza  in  front  of  the  church  to  make  some  military  evolutions. 
After  the  forces  had  made  several  discharges  with  their  firearms,  after 
they  had  discharged  their  firearms  the  troops  pronounced  themselves 
against  Don  Jose  Antonio  Carrillo.  . . . The  officer  Jacobo  Sanchez  re- 
mained with  Don  Jose  Antonio  Carrillo.  The  soldiers,  the  company,  the 
force  brought  the  pieces  of  artillery  to  the  house  of  Governor  Don  Pio  Pico 
and  left  them  there. 

Some  of  the  company  was  disbanded  by  the  Governor  who  retained 
some  of  them  in  care  of  the  field  pieces,  the  artillery  and  other  arms  that 
the  Governor  had  there. 

Afterward  Don  Pio  Pico  learned  that  Don  Jose  Antonio  Carrillo  and 
Jacobo  Sanchez  were  preparing  to  assault  and  take  away  from  the 
Governor  Pio  Pico  the  cannon  and  arms  which  he  had  in  his  possession. 
Then  the  Governor  Pico  sent  for  me,  and  the  Governor  gave  me  an  order 
to  order  Jacobo  Sanchez  to  leave  the  place  within  three  days. 

I summoned  Jacobo  Sanchez  to  my  office.  He  appeared  and  by  supreme 
order  and  mine  was  ordered  to  leave  the  city  in  three  days. 

That  night  the  change  from  the  Plaza  to  the  Governor’s  house  took  place. 
Jose  Castro  was  the  head  of  the  military  government.  Don  Vicente  Sanchez 
was  first  alcalde  of  Los  Angeles  when  the  order  to  Jacobo  was  carried 
into  execution. 

When  I gave  Jacobo  Sanchez  the  order  to  leave  he  was  in  the  house  of 
Don  Jose  Antonio  Carrillo.  They  had  a force  in  the  house.  Said  force  was 
with  the  object  to  attack  Don  Pio  Pico,  the  Governor.  When  I was  informed 
of  this  movement  I went  to  the  Governor’s  house  and  informed  the  Gov- 
ernor that  instead  of  Sanchez  obeying  the  order  he  was  in  Don  Jose  An- 
tonio Carrillo’s  house  forming  a party. 

The  Governor  replied  to  go  and  execute  the  order  on  Sanchez,  and  if  he 
disobeyed  to  arrest  him.  And  knowing  he  had  a force  in  Don  Jose  Antonio 
Carrillo’s  house,  I took  15  men  and  armed  them  at  the  government  house, 
and  then  proceeded  to  where  he  was,  the  house  of  Don  Jose  Antonio 
Carrillo,  and  arrested  him. 

After  I arrested  him  and  as  I was  taking  him  to  the  guard  house,  Don 
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Jose  Antonio  Carrillo  came  out  and  requested  me  to  do  him  the  favor  to 
withdraw  the  force  I had  and  that  Don  Jose  Antonio  Carrillo  would  take 
him  and  deliver  him  at  the  guard  house,  which  he  did.  I think  he  remained 
there  two  days  and  left  for  Santa  Barbara. 

I heard  that  the  difficulty  occurred  because  the  troops  were  not  paid. 
I was  informed  by  the  troops  that  they  were  doing  service  and  were  not 
paid. 

There  was  in  this  town  a certain  party  in  favor  of  Castro  with  the  object 
to  take  from  the  Governor  the  pieces  of  artillery.  Don  Andres  Pico  and  I 
went  to  a fiesta  at  the  Nietos,  a marriage  feast.  Said  marriage  feast  was 
at  the  home  of  Tomas  Sanchez  de  Colimas.  On  the  same  day  that  we 
arrived  at  the  feast  between  the  hours  of  10  and  11  at  night,  Don  Andres 
Pico  received  a courier  from  the  Governor  Don  Pio,  and  as  soon  as  he 
informed  himself  of  the  contents  of  the  order,  Don  Andres  Pico  published 
it  and  read  it  to  the  public  that  were  there. 

Don  Andres  told  me  he  was  going  to  leave  immediately  for  Mission 
Vieja  and  San  Gabriel  to  raise  a force  for  the  protection  of  the  Governor, 
and  also  told  me  before  he  left  that  I should  remain  where  I was  and  raise 
the  force  there.  Don  Andres  also  told  me  that  in  case  I should  arrive 
before  him  to  remain  at  the  Pueblito  and  wait  for  him,  but  Don  Andres 
arrived  before  I did. 

Afterward  I arrived  and  found  Don  Andres  quartered  at  the  house  of 
the  Padre.  Don  Andres  then  gave  orders  to  turn  the  horses  loose  so  they 
would  be  taken  care  of  in  some  of  those  callejones  or  alleys.  Then  came  a 
report  from  those  caring  for  the  horses  that  there  were  some  men  came 
and  took  the  horses  away  from  them  and  drove  them  toward  the  loma. 
A force  went  out  in  pursuit  of  those  men. 

I left  the  same  month  for  Monterey.  I and  Leandro  Cota  went  with  the 
object  to  prevent  Castro  from  coming  down  here  to  Los  Angeles.  He  was 
on  the  road  already  at  the  ranch  of  the  Alisal,  with  100  men.  Upon  our 
arrival  at  the  ranch  of  Ojitos  we  met  Don  Luis  Arenas  who  informed  us 
that  Castro  was  at  the  Alisal.  I went  under  authority  of  Governor  Pico. 
I was  gone  about  20  days. 

What  was  the  result  of  your  expedition  as  to  Castro?  was  asked  of 
Sepulveda. 

He  did  not  come,  replied  Sepulveda.  The  Governor  here  observed  that 
Don  Jose  Antonio  Carrillo  was  informing  Castro  of  what  had  already 
taken  place  by  the  troops  that  were  here,  and  that  Don  Jose  Antonio 
Carrillo  wanted  Castro  to  come  down  with  a force  to  Los  Angeles  to 
place  him  in  the  same  command  he  occupied  before.  . . . 

The  Governor  solicited  some  of  the  respectable  citizens  of  the  place  to 
his  office,  said  the  witness  in  conclusion,  with  the  object  to  manifest  to  them 
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the  damages  that  always  occurred  by  armed  forces  marching  through  the 
country  injuring  property,  horses,  etc.  Then  the  meeting  agreed  to  send 
the  commissioners.  When  I arrived  in  Monterey  and  stated  the  facts  to 
Castro,  he  was  convinced,  and  there  it  terminated. 

The  effects  of  the  great  drought  of  1863  and  1864  were  stressed  be- 
cause this  would  show  that  the  value  of  the  1 500  head  of  stock  re- 
ceived by  Forster  from  Pico  was  very  low,  and  incidentally  that 
Forster’s  possession  of  the  ranch  in  his  efforts  to  save  the  lives  of  the 
cattle  on  it  was  undisputed.  Forster  himself  testified  that  it  was  “a 
most  miserable  drought,”  the  whole  countryside  being  almost  de- 
populated of  cattle.  He  succeeded  in  saving  about  half  his  stock  by 
driving  them  to  the  Cuyamaca  Mountains. 

So  bad  was  the  situation  that  the  vaqueros  could  take  hides  off  only 
about  half  as  fast  as  the  starving  cattle  were  dying,  good  hides  being 
worth  only  about  $2.50,  less  the  cost  of  taking  the  hide  (about  25c). 
In  one  rainstorm  on  May  5,  1864,  Forster  lost  over  300  head  from 
exposure  because  of  their  weakened  condition. 

Robert  Ashcroft,  a well-known  cattle  buyer,  testified  that  he 
bought  cattle  from  Abel  Stearns  in  1862  at  $7.00  a head  (in  green- 
backs worth  60c  on  the  dollar,  with  a large  number  of  saddle  horses 
thrown  in).  But  in  1864  cattle  were  not  worth  driving,  Ashcroft 
remarking: 


I rode  down  to  San  Pedro  in  1864,  and  the  country  was  literally  covered 
with  the  carcasses  of  dead  animals,  a regular  mass  of  dead  cattle.  In  one 
little  zanja,  crossing  Coyote  Creek,  I counted  25  or  30  carcasses  in  one  spot. 

In  1864,  when  Forster  took  over  the  Santa  Margarita,  values  of  ranchos 
were  away  down.  I told  Forster  he  was  crazy  to  pay  the  price  he  did. 

Cave  J.  Couts  agreed,  adding  that  “Don  Juan  Forster  paid  a terrible 
price  for  the  ranch”  and  that  in  1864  the  Santa  Margarita  was  not 
worth  more  than  $30,000.  Things  were  so  bad,  said  Ashcroft,  that 
Stearns  and  Temple  erected  a slaughter  house  at  San  Pedro  in  1863, 
killing  cattle  for  their  hides  and  fat,  and  operating  a soap  factory, 
paying  but  $4.00  a head  for  picked  cattle. 

Of  a herd  of  between  six  and  eight  thousand  cattle  owned  by  Don 
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Juan  Avila  of  San  Juan  Capistrano,  only  some  800  were  left  after  the 
drought,  said  Marcos  Forster,  and  these  were  saved  by  driving  them 
into  the  mountains.  Avila  himself  added  that  he  owed  some  money 
to  “a  one-eyed  Jew  of  San  Juan,”  and  knowing  the  cattle  would  die 
he  paid  off  his  debt  by  delivering  a hundred  steers  for  which  he  re- 
ceived credit  of  $2.50  a head,  the  Jew  taking  them  “for  their  hides.” 
When  asked  what  time  of  the  year  this  was,  Avila  replied 


You  know  very  well  that  Californians  take  no  notice  of  months,  and  there 
are  only  two  seasons,  wet  and  dry. 


When  Pio  Pico  charged  Forster  with  fraud,  the  latter  replied  with 
the  charge  that  Pio’s  reputation  for  veracity  was  “so  bad  that  he  is 
not  worthy  of  belief  under  oath,”  his  lawyer  citing  several  United 
States  Supreme  Court  decisions  as  authority  for  this  assertion.  It  was 
shown  that  Pico  had  repeatedly  altered  his  handwriting,  and  numer- 
ous experts  were  called  to  prove  the  genuineness  of  the  ex-governor’s 
signature.  One  of  these,  J.  W.  Heilman,  the  Los  Angeles  banker,  said 
that  Pico  had  refused  to  pay  a $10,000  note  on  two  grounds,  first 
that  he  had  not  signed  it,  and  second  that  if  he  had  signed  any  note  it 
was  not  for  that  sum.  When  Heilman  proved  by  canceled  checks  that 
Pico  had  in  fact  received  that  sum,  the  latter  remarked  that  he  had 
denied  the  signature  out  of  revenge  because  Heilman  had  asked  him 
about  the  note  in  the  presence  of  other  persons.  Forster  himself  gave 
probably  the  most  damaging  evidence  of  Pico’s  alleged  unreliability 
when  he  related  an  amazing  tale  of  the  sale  of  the  Jamul  Ranch  in 
San  Diego  County  in  1851.  This  ranch,  said  Forster,  was  sold  “three 
times  over”  by  the  ex-governor. 

Andres  Pico  sought  to  bolster  up  his  brother’s  claim,  and  to  put  in 
a few  words  for  his  own  assertion  of  a half  ownership  in  the  Santa 
Margarita.  He  and  Cave  J.  Couts,  it  seems,  had  several  times  nearly 
come  to  blows  over  the  situation,  and  when  Forster  was  asked  to 
repeat  Andres’  words  on  a certain  occasion,  he  remarked: 


His  conversation  is  generally  so  very  frivolous  in  its  nature  that  I do  not 
retain  it  in  my  mind,  adding  in  another  connection,  Andres  has  been  in  the 
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habit  of  mixing  himself  up  and  troubling  me  with  unfounded  claims,  so 
that  I can  hardly  keep  my  temper. 


When  asked  what  he  meant  by  the  term  “bombast”  in  respect  to 
Andres,  Forster  declared  that  he  meant  “a  man  that  wants  to  make  a 
great  thing  about  a small  matter.” 

A touch  of  humor  entered  the  trial  when  W.  W.  Jenkins,  a 
butcher,  said  that  he  was  a “vegetarian,”  and  when  pressed  for  his 
meaning  said  that  this  must  be  so  since  he  had  a lot  of  China  women 
growing  vegetables  on  some  of  his  land. 

There  had  been  disputes  between  the  Picos  and  Forster  before  the 
seventies.  Andres  spoke  of  an  attempt  at  reconciliation,  saying,  “We 
grasped  hands  and  stood  there  with  tears  in  our  eyes.”  To  which  Don 
Juan  curtly  replied: 

“There  were  no  tears.” 

In  1876  Pio  Pico  was  thrown  into  jail  in  San  Diego,  and  later  sued 
the  sheriff  and  the  Forsters  (father  and  son)  for  false  arrest.  It  was 
said,  however,  that  Pio  so  loved  a lawsuit  that  if  he  didn’t  have  one 
of  his  own  he  would  go  out  and  buy  one. 

But  Forster  was  unquestionably  generous  to  the  Picos,  who  rfo 
doubt  possessed  many  likable  qualities.  Between  these  men  the  ties 
of  long-time  friendship  were  never  permanently  broken,  and  when 
Andres  died  on  February  14,  1876,  Forster  went  to  Los  Angeles  to 
assist  in  settling  the  estate.  In  his  old  age  Pio  was  in  straitened  cir- 
cumstances and  it  was  the  sons  of  Don  Juan  who  looked  after  him. 
A painting  of  Pio  Pico  still  hangs  on  the  wall  of  John  O.  Forster’s 
home  overlooking  San  Juan. 

# * * * # 

So  ends  the  tale  of  the  Santa  Margarita  lawsuit.  Seldom  is  there 
found  so  much  of  historical  import  in  the  musty  files  of  an  old  court 
record.  Many  years  have  passed  since  the  Picos  and  Don  Juan  Forster 
were  gathered  to  their  fathers,  but  the  portrait  of  a richly  fascinating 
period  of  the  past  which  they  painted  in  this  eventful  legal  proceed- 
ing seems  worthy,  indeed,  to  be  rescued  from  its  long-time  sleep. 
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ITH  the  above  words,  Marshall  Stimson,  President  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Southern  California,  dismissed  the 
large  crowd  which  had  assembled  to  witness  the  un- 
covering of  the  cornerstone  of  the  old  Courthouse  at 
Temple  Street  and  Broadway,  Los  Angeles.  The  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  had  placed  the  ceremonies  for  the  occasion  in  the  hands 
of  the  Society,  and  while  there  were  ample  precedents  respecting 
proceedings  for  the  laying  of  cornerstones,  there  seemed  to  be  none 
for  taking  them  up.  The  Historical  Society,  therefore,  participated 
in  the  making  of  history. 

The  program  contemplated  bringing  back  the  spirit  of  the  old 
days,  and  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  Mr.  Stimson  and  his 
associates  were  successful  in  this  aim.  The  Native  Sons  and  Daughters 
of  the  Golden  West,  through  their  official  representations,  and  the 
Pioneer  Society,  through  its  President  and  other  members,  par- 
ticipated in  the  affair  and  were  prominently  represented  on  the 
program.  Edwin  A.  Meserve,  the  orator  of  the  day,  is  a member  of 
Ramona  Parlor  of  the  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West,  and  is  one  of 
the  old  practitioners  at  the  local  Bar.  His  oration  brought  back  many 
memorable  scenes  that  took  place  in  the  Courthouse,  and  his  refer- 
ences to  the  older  generation  of  lawyers  were  much  appreciated. 
Joseph  Mesmer,  President  of  the  Pioneer  Society,  was  honored  by 
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being  chosen  to  open  the  box  which  had  been  placed  in  the  old 
cornerstone. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  secure  the  presence  of  those  who  were 
present  at  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  in  1888.  The  result  was  that 
a very  large  group  came  to  tell  what  they  remembered  of  the  occa- 
sion. Several  whose  cards  were  in  the  box  were  present,  and  the 
Chairman  introduced  in  turn  those  who  attended  both  ceremonies. 
The  star  of  the  group  was  Ex-Senator  R.  F.  Del  Valle,  probably  the 
oldest  practitioner  at  the  local  bar,  and  a man  whose  public  spirit  and 
remarkable  service  to  the  community  have  characterized  his  whole 
life.  He  was  given  a most  enthusiastic  greeting.  Miss  Frances  B.  Mill- 
iard, who  was  in  the  County  Recorder’s  Office  when  the  cornerstone 
was  laid  and  who  has  continuously  served  since  that  time,  was  pre- 
sented as  typifying  the  splendid  services  rendered  by  those  on  the 
Civil  Service  rolls  of  Los  Angeles  County.  Another  County  em- 
ployee, Miss  Frances  Marshall,  of  the  County  Assessor’s  Office,  was 
also  introduced  as  having  held  a position  there  at  the  time  the  corner- 
stone was  laid  and  who  is  still  performing  similar  duties  in  the 
Assessor’s  office. 

Probably  never  in  the  history  of  the  County  has  so  distinguished 
and  interesting  a group  of  old-timers  ever  gathered  together.  There 
were  many  who  have  held  office  in  the  past,  leaders  of  society  of  half 
a century  ago,  men  prominent  in  the  business  life  of  the  community 
both  then  and  now. 

Golden  California  sunshine  poured  down,  making  it  a typical 
California  day.  As  the  various  mementos,  newspapers,  cards  and  pro- 
grams came  out  of  the  box  and  were  read  by  the  Chairman,  it  was 
evident  that  the  memories  of  the  crowd  were  stirred;  applause  and 
audible  comments  greeted  many  of  the  old  mementos.  Old  men  and 
ladies  laughed  and  nudged  each  other  when  a program  of  a great 
dance  held  in  Turnverein  Hall  appeared.  The  belles  and  beaux  of 
yesterday  certainly  remembered  that  occasion.  The  old  newspapers 
were  especially  interesting,  but  the  complete  absence  of  pictures  was 
noticeable. 

Judge  Charles  W.  Fricke  contributed  a gavel  which  was  made 
from  the  railing  of  one  of  the  court  rooms,  and  this  gavel  will  pass 
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into  the  hands  of  the  Historical  Society  for  future  use.  The  box  and 
its  contents  were  officially  turned  over  by  Mr.  Mesmer  to  Herbert  C. 
L egg,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  who  in  response  stated 
that  the  Board  had  ordered  the  relics  to  be  placed  in  the  County 
Museum. 

The  following  were  among  the  apt  remarks  made  by  the  Chair- 
man: 

The  old  red  courthouse  was  the  pride  of  our  generation.  It  really  deserved 
the  praise  so  liberally  bestowed  on  it,  for  it  was  a fine  example  of  the  best 
architectural  work  of  the  day.  As  this  old  landmark  disappears  from  view 
a definite  part  of  the  old  days  we  loved  so  well  passes  off  the  scene. 

The  old  courthouse  still  lives  in  the  memory  of  all  of  us  who  knew  it. 
The  laying  of  its  cornerstone  was  a town  holiday  featured  by  a parade. 
The  Masons  sponsored  the  occasion  and  more  than  3,000  persons  were 
present. 


Among  those  present  at  the  cornerstone  opening  ceremonies  were 
Senator  R.  F.  Del  Valle,  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  Spanish  families; 
Charles  H.  Shaffner,  a photographer  who  took  pictures  of  the  first 
cornerstone  laying;  Boyle  Workman,  former  president  of  the  Los 
Angeles  City  Council,  whose  father,  William  H.  Workman,  was 
mayor  at  the  time  the  old  courthouse  was  erected,  and  S.  W.  Duncan, 
father  of  the  famous  “Topsy  and  Eva”  Duncan  sisters,  who  laid 
mortar  for  the  bricks  in  the  old  cornerstone. 
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Southern  California  Edison  Company’s  Auditorium 
Fifth  at  Grand  Avenue,  Los  Angeles 
April  7th,  1936 

“The  Romance  of  Our  Greatest  Commodity” 

W.  W.  Orcutt,  dean  of  American  petroleum  geologists,  spoke  on  the  romance  of 
our  greatest  commodity.  Before  Abraham  there  was  “Petroleum,”  according  to 
Mr.  Orcutt.  The  speaker  carried  his  audience  from  the  ancient  days  of  the  High 
Priests  to  the  Mission  Days  of  California.  He  told  of  Father  Lasuen’s  vain  efforts 
to  refine  the  commodity,  taken  from  the  San  Fernando  Canyons,  into  a fuel  that 
resulted  in  smoky  blackness.  He  told  of  the  development  of  the  Greatest  Com-] 
modify  of  the  present  day,  the  substance  that  “makes  the  Wheels  go  ’round,” 
and  of  California’s  mammoth  production  of  this  indispensable  richness. 

Southern  California  Edison  Company’s  Auditorium 
Fifth  at  Grand  Avenue,  Los  Angeles 
May  Sth,  1936 

“The  Beginnings  of  Journalism  in  California” 

At  the  539th  meeting  of  the  Society,  our  curator,  Dr.  Owen  C.  Coy,  discussed  the 
beginnings  of  Journalism  in  California.  He  presented  a panorama  of  early  jour- 
nalistic efforts  in  California  by  tracing  the  movements  of  those  newspaper  days 
when  a “nose  for  news”  led  many  an  editor  into  colorful  episodes  that  went  to 
make  the  state’s  history.  Dr.  Coy  cited  the  beginnings  and  the  sudden  finish  of 
the  Zamorano  printings,  of  Rev.  Walter  Colton’s  issue  “The  Californian”  at 
Monterey,  of  the  San  Francisco  “Alta  California”  and  of  the  Southern  dual 
“Estrella-Star”  which  was  printed  in  both  Spanish  and  English. 

THE  SIXTH  ANNUAL  LANDMARKS  PILGRIMAGE 
June  13, 1936 

“Over  El  Camino  Real  to  the  Banning  Mansion, 

Wilmington,  California” 

Mr.  Marshall  Stimson,  President,  greeted  the  members  and  their  guests  and 
introduced  Mr.  Thomas  Keavney  who  sketched  the  beginnings  of  the  Banning 
influence  in  San  Pedro  and  Wilmington.  The  speaker  told  of  the  mammoth  labors 
accomplished  by  General  Phineas  Banning,  builder  of  the  Banning  Mansion 
which  is  now  a historical  monument. 

A picnic  lunch  “al  fresco”  beneath  aged  trees  followed,  and  a merry  crowd 
feasted.  The  pilgrims  then  left  Banning  Mansion  for  Drum  Barracks,  Mr. 
Keavney’s  present  residence.  Here  he  told  the  story  of  how  this  old  building  had 
served  as  a depot  for  the  Quartermaster’s  Department  of  the  West  during  the 
Civil  War.  Later  a group  of  about  150  members  and  guests  gathered  at  the 
Avalon  Yacht  Club  landing  and,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Los  Angeles  Harbor 
Commission,  enjoyed  a most  delightful  boat  trip  through  the  Greater  Los  Angeles 
Port.  Mr.  Keavney  depicted  the  development  of  this  world  known  harbor  as  the 
various  points  of  interest  were  passed. 

AN  ADDITIONAL  PRESENTATION 

An  Historical  Exhibit  in  the  Padre’s  sala  at  the 
Old  San  Fernando  Mission 
June  26,  1936 

Miss  Madelene  Wills  acted  as  chairman  of  Exhibits  and  Mrs.  Ana  Begue  de 
Packman  as  Chairman  of  the  Day.  This  was  done  in  connection  with  San  Fer- 
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nando’s  Sixth  Annual  Fiesta  of  the  Mission  San  Fernando  Rey  de  Espana,  and 
the  Society  exhibited  many  historical  and  priceless  relics  of  the  early  and  bounti- 
ful days  in  California.  Dr.  Owen  C.  Coy,  Curator,  spoke  on  Padre  Lasuen,  the 
founder  of  the  Mission,  and  Mrs.  Louise  Ward  Watkins  recited  her  poem  “If  I 
Were  Rich.”  Ana  Begue  de  Pa.ckman  told  of  “La  Benedicion  de  las  Premicias,” 
a custom  long  forgotten,  when  the  Indians  and  the  devotees  of  the  Mission 
brought  to  the  Padre  the  first  and  the  choicest  fruits  of  the  season  and  made 
merry  doing  so.  Mr.  Charles  G.  Adams,  in  his  usual  genial  manner,  acted  as 
Master  of  Ceremonies. 


NEW  MEMBERS 

Alhambra  Public  Library,  Alhambra,  California 

Anaheim  Public  Library,  241  South  Los  Angeles  Street,  Anaheim,  California 

Hon.  William  S.  Baird,  436  South  Catalina,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Mrs.  Daisy  Bannerman  Coates,  3025  St.  George  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Mr.  Roland  Baughman,  784  South  El  Molino  Avenue,  Pasadena,  California 

Mr.  Fred  L.  Black,  22608  Nona  Avenue,  Dearborn,  Michigan 

Mr.  William  W.  Clary,  433  South  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Cleveland  Public  Library,  325  Superior  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Miss  Evelyn  Cooper,  1731  Lucretia  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Mr.  Sherman  Danby,  Douglas  Building,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Mr.  J.  D.  Doan,  1739  South  Bronson  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California 

H.  S.  Gilman,  San  Dimas,  California 

Miss  Alice  Grimshaw,  112  West  Broadway,  Anaheim,  California 

Miss  Dorothy  Haddox,  965  East  Valley  Boulevard,  El  Monte,  California 

W.  A.  Johnston,  San  Dimas,  California 

Mr.  H.  Paul  Keiser,  Glendora,  California 

J.  N.  Kelman,  1650  Naud  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Mrs.  William  G.  Kerckhoff,  734  West  Adams  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Lillie  Lee,  113  East  12th  Street,  Artesia,  California 

Mrs.  Reba  Leonard,  6340  Seville  Street,  Huntington  Park,  California 

George  W.  Marston,  San  Diego,  California 

Mrs.  William  T.  McArthur,  2025  South  Western  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Mr.  Rollin  L.  McNitt,  904  Black  Building,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Mrs.  Chas.  F.  Mills,  c/o  Riverside  News,  Riverside,  California 

Mr.  Blaine  Noice,  5436  Carlton  Way,  Los  Angeles,  California 

F.  W.  Panhurst,  2620  I Street,  Sacramento,  California 

Mr.  Carroll  W.  Parcher,  9747  Samoa  Avenue,  Tujunga,  California 

Mr.  Edwin  Rhodes,  Chino,  California 

H.  C.  Rice,  1508  Fourth  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Hon.  Hartley  Shaw,  212  West  Chevy  Chase  Drive,  Glendale,  California 

Thomas  W.  Streeter,  Morristown,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Edwin  V.  VanAmringe,  1776  Homewood  Drive,  Altadena  California 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Vance,  929  South  Lake  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California 
William  L.  Wright,  4280  Arguello  Street,  San  Diego,  California 
Mr.  Fred  A.  Young,  1618  East  Central  Avenue,  Balboa,  California 
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SPECIAL  PUBLICATIONS 

No.  i.  The  California  Overland  Express,  the  Longest  Stage-ride  in 
in  the  World,  by  William  Tallack.  With  an  introduction 
by  Carl  I.  Wheat,  and  a check-list  of  published  material 
by  J.  Gregg  Layne.  (Published  in  1935,  a reprint  from  the 
Quarterly  for  June  and  September,  1935,  Vol.  XVII,  Nos. 


2 and  3.) 

Price  to  members,  per  copy $2.00 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy 42-50 

(Out  of  Print) 


REPRINTS  OF  MAPS  AND  DOCUMENTS 

No.  1.  Lieutenant  E.  O.  C.  Ord’s  map  of  the  “Ciudad  de  Los  An- 
geles” of  1849,  reproduced  on  heavy  paper,  suitable  for 
framing,  from  the  Quarterly  for  December,  1935  (Vol. 


XVII,  No.  4). 

Price  to  members,  per  copy $1.00 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy $1.50 


No.  2.  Powell’s  sketch  of  the  Pueblo  of  Los  Angeles,  made  in  March, 
1850.  Print  made  by  Edwin  Grabborn,  issued  as  frontis- 
piece of  Quarterly,  Vol.  XVIII,  No.  1,  March,  1936. 


Price  to  members,  per  copy $0.50 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy $1.00 


REGULAR  PUBLICATIONS 

A limited  number  of  copies  of  the  Society’s  Annual  Publications  are 


available  at  the  following  prices: 

Publications  for  the  years  1891  to  1910, 
inclusive,  per  copy $1-50 

Publications  for  the  years  19  n to  1934, 
inclusive,  per  copy $1.25 


For  a brief  time  a few  sets  of  the  Annual  Publications  from  1891 
to  1934,  inclusive,  have  been  set  aside  for  sale,  in  complete  sets  only, 
at  the  special  price  of  $35.00. 

Quarterly  Publication,  commencing  March,  1935,  to  members, 
per  copy,  75c;  to  non-members,  per  copy,  $1.00. 

(All  sales  in  California  are  subject  to  the  State  Sales  Tax) 
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The  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California  was  organized 
in  1883  and  has  enjoyed  a record  of  continuous  activity  for 
over  half  a century.  Commencing  in  1888,  and  each  year  until  1935, 
the  Society  issued  an  Annual  Publication.  In  1935  this  Quarterly  was 
initiated.  It  is  published  at  Los  Angeles,  California,  each  March,  June, 
September  and  December. 

The  purposes  of  this  Society  are  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
archives  and  historic  sites  of  the  Southwest,  with  particular  accent 
on  Southern  California;  to  publish  material  of  permanent  historic 
interest  and  significance;  to  assist  and  encourage  all  persons  and 
organizations  engaged  in  similar  activities;  to  hold  regular  monthly 
meetings  in  Los  Angeles,  except  during  the  summer  months,  and  at 
least  once  each  year  to  gather  in  a pilgrimage  to  some  spot  of  historic 
significance. 

The  Society  welcomes  to  its  membership  all  persons  who  are  in 
sympathy  with  its  aims.  It  derives  its  entire  income  from  the  dues 
and  gifts  of  members,  and  all  regular  publications  are  offered  to 
members  without  further  charge.  The  fee  for  regular  membership 
is  $3.00  per  year,  for  sustaining  membership  $10.00  per  year,  for 
patron  membership  $100.00  per  year,  and  for  life  membership  $50.00. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Editorial  Board  to  render  this  Quarterly  a pub- 
lication of  general  historical  interest.  Suggestions  and  criticisms  will 
be  welcomed,  and  all  persons,  whether  members  of  the  Society  or 
not,  are  invited  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  editors  original 
articles,  old  letters,  documents,  maps  and  other  material  bearing  upon 
the  history  and  development  of  this  region. 

The  price  of  extra  copies  of  this  Quarterly  is  75c  per  copy  to 
members  and  $1.00  per  copy  to  non-members  (subject  to  the  Cali- 
fornia state  sales  tax). 
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Address  all  correspondence  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Historical  Society 
of  Southern  California,  care  of  The  Southwest  Museum,  Museum 
Drive,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
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THE  EDITOR’S  PAGE 

As  a “Centennial  Memento”  the  Editorial  Board  presents  in  this  issue 
of  the  Quarterly  a photographic  reproduction  of  the  well-worn 
pages  of  the  Census  of  Los  Angeles  of  1836,  together  with  an  intro- 
ductory and  explanatory  discussion  of  this  remarkable  document 
from  the  pen  of  J.  Gregg  Layne,  past  president  of  the  Society  and 
author  of  The  Annals  of  Los  Angeles.  The  original  document,  worn 
and  torn  with  age,  may  now  be  put  away  for  safe-keeping,  since  the 
reproduction  will  serve  every  purpose  of  scholars,  the  sole  change 
being  a reduction  in  page  size  from  12%  by  17  inches  to  the  page 
size  of  this  publication. 

As  stated  in  the  last  issue,  the  continued  publication  of  this 
Quarterly  depends  upon  a solution  of  the  problem  of  better  financing 
of  the  Society.  Either  the  membership  must  be  greatly  enlarged,  the 
dues  increased,  or  the  Quarterly  must  be  discontinued.  The  situation 
is  such  that  by  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Directors  this  issue  will 
combine  those  for  September  and  December,  1936.  What  program 
will  be  determined  for  1937  must  await  the  consideration  of  the 
problem  by  the  Directors  and  the  membership.  It  is  with  regret  that 
the  proposed  Death  Valley  issue  must  therefore  be  omitted. 

Owing  to  his  removal  from  Los  Angeles  the  present  editor  has 
regretfully  turned  over  his  office  to  Mr.  J.  Gregg  Layne,  to  whom  he 
wishes  a great  success  in  the  production  of  this  Quarterly.  But  the 
editor  cannot  climb  down  from  his  traditional  tripod  without  an 
expression  of  appreciation  to  the  Society’s  Secretary,  Mrs.  Ana 
Begue  de  Packman,  to  Mr.  Layne,  to  Mr.  Henry  R.  Wagner,  and 
particularly  to  the  printer,  Mr.  Ward  Ritchie,  for  their  assistance 
and  co-operation  in  what  has  been  a most  enjoyable  and  interesting 
task. 

Carl  I.  Wheat, 

Chairman,  Editorial  Board 
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The  First  Census 
of  the  Los  Angeles  District 

Padron  de  la  Ciudad  de  Los  Angeles  y su  Jurisdiccion 
Ano  1836 

by  J.  Gregg  Layne 

<s£L*~Q?5 


ONE  HUNDRED  years  ago,  just  after  Los  Angeles  had 
been  erected  from  a Pueblo  into  a City  by  the  Mexican 
Government,  its  first  census  was  taken.  This  census, 
“The  Padron  of  1836,”  is  an  important  document  in  the 
history  of  both  Los  Angeles  and  California,  but  it  is  little  known,  and 
has  seldom  been  used  by  the  students  of  California  history.  Doubtless 
it  is  this  lack  of  knowledge  of  such  documents,  and  the  little  use 
made  of  them  by  those  who  do  know  of  their  existence,  that  causes 
the  statement  to  be  often  made,  by  those  who  do  not  know,  that 
there  is  a “paucity”  of  history  concerning  Southern  California. 

The  old  Padron  of  1836  has  lain  in  the  vaults  of  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles  for  the  past  hundred  years,  almost  forgotten,  but  rich  in  the 
materials  of  the  history  of  Southern  California.  Not  until  now  has  it 
ever  been  reproduced,  or  given  in  any  form  for  the  use  of  those  inter- 
ested in  historical  research.  Yet  this  ancient  document  is  one  of  the 
richest  pieces  of  source  material  available. 

Giving  as  it  does  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  not  only  in  Los 
Angeles,  but  all  the  district  under  its  jurisdiction,  it  tells  a story  such 
as  can  be  gathered  nowhere  else.  Showing  the  full  maiden  name  of 
each  wife,  the  old  Padron  tells  us  of  the  intermarriage  of  the  various 
families,  the  occupation  of  each  man  or  woman  over  twelve  years  of 
age— and  in  Los  Angeles  in  1836,  a man  was  a man,  and  a woman  a 
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woman,  if  he  or  she  had  attained  the  age  of  thirteen.  The  nativity 
and  age  of  each  person  is  shown,  and  after  one  has  gone  carefully 
over  its  fifty-four  pages  of  the  Gente  de  Razon,  one  has  a vivid  pic- 
ture of  the  life  of  the  Pueblo. 

The  Padron  of  1836  was  written  in  a very  clear  but  florid  style  by 
an  excellent  penman.  Who  he  was  is  not  definitely  known.  Some 
students  say  it  was  Manuel  Requena  who  wrote  the  somewhat  pon- 
derous document,  but  Requena  was  Alcalde  in  1836,  and  it  is  hardly 
probable  with  Narciso  Botello  at  hand,  an  excellent  penman,  and 
secretary  to  the  Ayuntamiento  during  that  year  and  for  several  years 
following,  that  Manuel  Requena,  the  First  Alcalde,  would  have  spent 
his  important  time  and  energy  in  actually  writing  the  Padron.  After 
comparing  the  handwriting  of  both  Requena  and  Botello,  one  could 
easily  believe  that  either  might  have  written  the  document,  but  the 
writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  work  of  Narciso  Botello.  It  has 
been  claimed  too,  that  Victor  Prudon  did  the  work,  but  investigation 
disproves  that  claim.  Until  one  has  familiarized  himself  with  the  style 
of  the  penman,  one  is  apt  to  misinterpret  almost  every  name,  for  at 
the  end  of  every  name  ending  in  the  letter  “a”  appears  a beautiful 
scroll  that  seems  to  add  a consistent  “1”  throughout  the  list,  but  one 
soon  discovers  that  this  letter  “1”  is  but  the  penman’s  flourish.  His 
capital  “T’s”  are  crossed  as  well  as  are  his  capital  “F’s”.  Keeping  these 
eccentricities  in  mind  the  Padron  is  clearly  legible. 

The  designation  of  occupation  and  marital  status  is  interesting.  “C” 
signifies  Casado  (Married).  “S,”  a single  man  or  woman.  “V,”  a 
widow  or  widower.  “L”  stands  for  laborer.  “P,”  a proprietor  or  land- 
owner.  The  letter  “N”  stands  for  Vagrant,  or  one  having  no  profes- 
sion, and  if  preceded  by  a Star  the  case  is  flagrant,  and  the  letters 
“M.V.”  signify  a Mala  Vida,  that  most  ancient  of  professions. 

After  going  down  the  list  of  occupations  one  is  strongly  reminded 
of  that  early  Prefect,  Cosme  Pena,  who  after  a short  time  in  office, 
headed  his  official  correspondence  to  Governor  Alvarado,  as  from 
“Los  Diablos”  instead  of  “Los  Angeles,”  for  the  Vagrants,  and  those 
having  no  occupation  are  alarmingly  numerous,  and  we  find  that 
fifteen  out  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  women  in  the  town  itself  have 
the  designation  of  “Mala  Vida.”  This  equals  six  per  cent  of  the 
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women  of  Los  Angeles,  and  the  records  show  that  most  of  them 
were  living  in  parents’  homes  among  their  brothers  and  sisters,  or 
were  the  heads  of  their  own  homes  with  their  children  around  them. 
There  are  no  Mala  Vidas  shown  outside  the  city  itself,  and  again  is 
brought  to  mind  Sir  George  Simpson’s  description  of  Los  Angeles 
just  a short  time  after  the  Padron  was  made— “The  Pueblo  of  Nuestra 
Senora  contains  a population  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  souls, 
and  is  the  noted  abode  of  the  lowest  drunkards  and  gamblers  of  the 
country.  This  den  of  thieves  is  situated,  as  one  may  expect  from  its 
being  almost  twice  as  populous  as  the  other  two  pueblos  (San  Jose 
and  Monterey)  taken  together,  in  one  of  the  loveliest  and  most  fertile 
districts  of  California.”  But  bad  news  or  reputation  always  travels 
faster  than  good,  and  the  many  respectable  people  of  the  town  were 
made  to  suffer  on  account  of  the  reputation  of  the  bad. 

In  1836  there  were  2228  people  living  in  the  Los  Angeles  district. 
553  of  these  were  Indians  living  in  Rancherias,  and  the  Padron  enu- 
merates 1675  whites,  composed  of  603  men,  421  women,  and  65 1 
children  under  twelve  years  of  age.  Of  these  white  people  there  were 
but  50  foreigners,  other  than  Spaniards.  29  of  these  foreigners  were 
Americans,  while  2 1 were  Europeans. 

Much  care— far  more  than  in  later  years— was  given  to  the  listing  of 
the  individual  person,  husband  and  wife  being  definitely  shown,  as 
was  each  child,  and  the  various  occupations  listed  are  interesting  and 
in  some  instances  amusing,  for  on  pages  3 and  4 we  see  the  Joaquin 
Boteller  family— Joaquin,  47  years  of  age,  with  no  occupation,  while 
his  sons,  Vicente,  21,  Francisco,  14,  and  Anastacio,  13,  are  listed  as 
vaqueros,  while  Tomas,  11,  is  listed  as  but  a child.  Next  year  little 
Tomas  may  ride  the  range  to  help  provide  for  Don  Joaquin— who 
will  be  tottering  into  his  49th  year. 

We  find,  as  we  look  over  the  pages  of  the  Padron,  very  few  occu- 
pations listed  other  than  Proprietor,  Vaquero,  Laborer,  or  Servant, 
for  the  native  Californians,  but  among  the  foreigners  we  find  the 
variety  necessary  for  the  development  of  a community.  Here  are 
listed  Merchants,  Carpenters,  Coopers,  a Mason,  two  Phvsicians, 
Hatters,  Tailors,  a Miller,  a Soap  Maker,  and  three  Tramps— these  last 
three  of  course,  Americans.  There  are  three  men  listed  whose  occu- 
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pation  is  given  as  Escribano,  or  Secretary— a Mexican,  Narciso  Bo- 
tello,  a Scotchman,  Hugo  Reid,  and  a Frenchman,  Victor  Prudon. 
That  portion  of  the  Census  devoted  to  the  Gente  de  Razon  is  ended 
with  a list  of  the  prisoners  encarcerated  in  the  jail— nine  of  them— 
and  one  of  them,  Guillermo  Day,  was  a citizen  of  the  United  States. 

For  convenience  of  reference  we  list  here  the  fifty  foreigners,  the 
numeral  following  their  names  indicating  the  page  of  the  original 
Padron  on  which  they  are  to  be  found.  The  names  are  listed  and 
spelled  here,  just  as  they  are  found  in  the  Padron,  and  translation  of 
the  Spanish  given  name,  and  sometimes  the  surname  will  therefore  be 
necessary  in  some  cases.  Thus  on  page  seven  we  see,  Tomas  Luis,  and 
Estevan  Guillermo,  which  in  English  would  be,  Thomas  Lewis,  and 
Steven  William,  or  Williams. 

Foreigners  Living  in  Los  Angeles  in  1836 
Citizens  of  the  United  States 
Tomas  Luis  (7) 

Juan  Temple  ( 10) 

Juan  T.  Warner 
Eddo  Juan  Rhea  ( 1 1 ) 

Samuel  Prentis 
Ricardo  Laughlin 
Estevan  Guillermo  Wolfskill 
G.  Isaac  Williams 
Henrique  Kelly 
Juan  Marsh 
Guillermo  Dickin  ( 1 1 ) 

Alejandre  Dun 
Isaac  Graham 
Jonas  Beidler  (12) 

Henrique  Nale 

Foreigners  other  than  Americans. 

Santiago  Johnson,  England  (4)  Carlos  Barrie,  France  (17) 

Joaquin  Africano,  Africa  (5)  Juan  Forster,  England 
Juan  Davis,  Norway  (7)  Jordan  Pacheco,  Portugal  (25) 

Estevan  Guillermo,  England  Victor  Prudon,  France  (28) 
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Carlos  Hall 
Francis  Gren  (15) 

Luis  P.  Luse  (17) 

Abel  Stearns 
Miguel  Prior 
Guillermo  Keith  (17) 
Daniel  Rice 
Guillermo  Shard 
Samuel  Carpenter 
Jose  Ferguson  (25) 
Moses  Carson  (52) 
Hiberto  Bowman  (54) 
Tomas  Staton 
Guillermo  Day  (54) 
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Juan  Fitzpatrick,  England  ( 1 1 ) 
Luis  Bochett,  France 
Juan  Dominguez,  Germany  (12) 
Daniel  Ferguson,  Ireland  ( 14) 
Juan  Leandre,  Italy 
Francisco  Peters,  Curasao  (15) 
Juan  de  Myars,  France  (17) 


Manuel  D’Olivera,  Portugal  (33) 
Juan  Luis  Vignes,  France 
Juan  Wilson,  Africa  (35) 

Hugo  Reid,  Scotland  (52) 

Flores  Chereauz,  Canada 
Antonio  Lopez,  Portugal  (54) 


Let  us  now  look  over  the  pages  of  this  “Padron  of  Los  Angeles” 
made  a hundred  years  ago.  The  first  name  on  the  Padron  is  that  of 
Manuel  Gutierrez,  the  most  venerable  man  in  the  district  in  point  of 
years,  being  then  eighty-nine  years  of  age,  a native  of  Spain,  who 
had  been  the  first  Alcalde  of  the  Pueblo  under  the  Mexican  regime, 
1822  and  1823. 

There  were  living  in  the  Pueblo  in  1836  ten  men  who  had  served 
Los  Angeles  as  Alcalde,  Guillermo  Cota  (6)  in  1 8 1 1,  and  again  in 
1827  and  1829— Antonio  Maria  Lugo  (15)  18 16-18,  Anastacio  Avila 
(31),  1819-21— Manuel  Gutierrez  (1),  1811  and  1822-23— Vicente 
Sanchez  (14),  in  1830  — Tiburcio  Tapia  (30),  1831— Manuel  Do- 
minguez (6),  1932— Jose  Perez  (12),  1834— Francisco  Alvarado  (5), 
1835,  and  Manuel  Requena  (8),  1836. 

There  were  four  people  listed  in  the  Padron  of  1836  who  had  seen 
every  development  of  the  Pueblo— all  four  having  arrived  in  1781 — 
Maximo  Alanis  (9)  and  Jose  Polanco  (10)  were  both  soldiers  in  the 
escort  for  the  original  settlers  of  Los  Angeles,  while  Francisco  Sepul- 
veda (15)  had  come  as  a boy  of  six  with  his  father,  Francisco  Javier 
Sepulveda,  a soldier  of  the  escort,  and  Juana  Ontiveras  y Olivas 
(22),  a daughter  of  the  soldier  Jose  Antonio  Ontiveras,  who  was  a 
little  girl  of  thirteen  at  the  time  of  her  arrival  in  Los  Angeles. 

Maximo  Alanis  was  living  in  the  Pueblo  in  1836  and  was  later 
granted  the  Rancho  San  Jose  de  Buenos  Aires,  where  the  University 
of  California  is  now  located  in  beautiful  Westwood  Hills  district  of 
Los  Angeles.  Senora  Ana  Begue  Packman,  Secretary  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Southern  California,  is  a great-grand-daughter  of  Don 
Maximo.  Francisco  Sepulveda  was  also  living  in  the  city  in  1836,  but 
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was  granted  the  great  Rancho  San  Vicente  y Santa  Monica  three 
years  later. 

The  Hijar  y Padres  colonists  had  arrived  in  California  in  1834,  and 
those  who  had  not  returned  to  Mexico  were  quite  generally  scattered 
all  over  Alta  California.  We  find  several  of  these  colonists  listed  in 
the  Padron  of  1836,  and  living  in  the  Los  Angeles  District,  among 
them  being  the  two  Frenchmen,  Carlos  Barrie  (17)  and  Victor  Pru- 
don  (28)  and  the  Mexicans  Felipe  Castillo  (20)  and  Juan  Gallardo 
(31),  the  two  who  had  led  the  famous  Apalategui  Revolt  of  the  vear 
before.  More  important  members  of  the  Hijar  y Padres  Colonists 
soon  to  settle  here  were  Ygnacio  Coronel,  his  son  Antonio  (who  was 
to  become  an  Alcalde  of  the  Pueblo  and  later  a Mayor  of  the  Ameri- 
can city),  and  his  nephew,  Augustin  Olvera  (who  was  to  become  the 
first  Countv  Judge  of  Los  Angeles  under  the  American  Regime). 
But  in  1836  these  three  men  were  on  the  Los  Corralitos  Rancho  in 
the  Monterey  District. 

The  year  of  the  first  Padron  was  also  the  year  of  California’s  first 
Vigilance  Committee  which  was  organized  in  Los  Angeles,  and  those 
responsible  for  the  forming  of  that  committee  were  both  listed  in  the 
old  Padron— Domingo  Feliz  (36),  spelled  Felix,  the  man  who  was  so 
ruthlessly  murdered  by  Gervasio  Alipas  (37),  who  with  the  wife  of 
Feliz,  his  accomplice,  was  hung  by  the  Vigilantes,  headed  bv  Victor 
Prudon  (28),  Manuel  Arzaga  (9),  and  Francisco  Araujo  (5),  the  last 
of  whom  was  sent  back  to  Mexico  by  the  Governor  of  the  Depart- 
ment on  account  of  his  part  in  the  affair.  The  listing  of  Feliz  and 
Alipas  fixes  the  date  of  the  making  of  the  Padron  as  the  very  first  of 
the  year,  since  the  Vigilance  Committee  acted  in  April  1836. 

On  the  very  first  page  of  the  Padron  we  see  listed  names  that  have 
been  told  us  in  song  and  story  from  California’s  earliest  days.  Here  we 
see  the  Machadas,  who  were  well  represented  in  the  Los  Angeles  Dis- 
trict, as  were  their  compadres  the  Talamantes  (35).  Antonio  Machada 
(1),  Ygnacio  Machada  (3),  and  Jose  Hilario  Machada  (20)  lived  in 
the  city,  while  Don  Augustin  Machada  (30),  the  best  known  of  the 
family,  was  living  with  his  wife,  Ramona  Sepulveda,  on  the  Rancho 
La  Ballona,  of  which  he  was  grantee. 
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Jacinto  Reyes  ( i ) with  his  wife,  Maria  Antonia  Machada,  and  their 
twelve  children  were  living  in  the  Pueblo.  Jacinto  was  the  son  of 
Francisco  Reyes,  first  settler  of  the  San  Fernando  Valley,  and  Jacinto 
himself  was  soon  to  move  into  that  valley  to  make  his  home  on  the 
Rancho  Las  Virgenes.  His  adobe  is  still  standing,  and  in  very  good 
condition  today.  Isidro  Reyes  (2),  and  Francisco  Marquez  (48),  both 
listed  in  the  Padron,  were  joint  grantees  of  the  Rancho  Boca  de  Santa 
Monica,  upon  which  Marquez  was  living  at  the  time. 

Living  in  Los  Angeles  in  1836  were  four  of  the  sons  of  Francisco 
Javier  Alvarado,  the  founder  of  the  southern  branch  of  that  well 
known  family  in  California,  and  one  of  the  Spanish  soldiers  who  had 
come  with  Portola  in  1769.  Nepomuceno  Alvarado  (5),  the  eldest  of 
the  four,  with  his  wife,  Barbara  Palomares,  a sister  of  the  well  known 
Ygnacio  Palomares  (18),  Ysidro  (4),  and  Ygnacio  Maria  (4),  both 
married  to  daughters  of  the  Avila  family,  and  Francisco  Javier  (5) 
with  his  wife,  Arcadia  Ruiz,  were  all  listed  in  the  Padron,  and  many 
descendants  of  the  four  brothers  are  still  living  in  the  Los  Angeles 
District.  Dona  Manuela  Ornelas  Argonne,  President  of  the  “A  La 
California  Club”  composed  wholly  of  descendants  of  Spanish  Cali- 
fornians, is  a great-grand-daughter  of  Nepomuceno  Alvarado,  and  a 
teacher  of  Spanish  in  our  Los  Angeles  high  school  system,  while 
Don  Adolfo  Rivera,  a past  President  of  the  Native  Sons,  and  a Spanish 
interpreter  in  our  county  courts,  is  a grandson  of  Francisco  Javier 
Alvarado  (5).  The  founder,  Francisco  Javier,  died  some  years  before 
the  Padron  of  1836  was  made,  but  in  that  year,  and  living  in  the  city 
was  his  widow,  Dona  Maria  Ygnacia  Alvarado  (4),  the  daughter  of 
Pedro  Amador,  another  of  Portola’s  soldiers,  for  whom  Amador 
County  was  named.  Francisco  Javier  (5)  and  his  family  continued  to 
live  in  the  city,  but  the  next  few  years  found  the  other  three  brothers, 
and  their  families  out  on  the  Rancho  San  Jose,  where  the  cities  of 
Pomona,  La  Verne,  and  Spadra  now  stand.  San  Jose  was  granted  to 
Ygnacio  Palomares  and  Ricardo  Vejar  (49)  in  1837.  In  1836  Ricardo 
Vejar  was  living  on  the  Rancho  Rodeo  de  las  Aguas,  belonging  to  the 
widow  Maria  Rita  Valdez  (10),  where  the  city  of  Beverly  Hills 
today  spreads  her  beautiful  avenues.  Ygnacio  Palomares  (18)  was 
from  one  of  Los  Angeles’  most  prominent  families,  and  some  of  the 
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blue  blood  of  Spain  that  was  to  be  found  in  California  flowed  in  his 
veins.  Many  descendants  of  Don  Ygnacio  are  living  in  Pomona  and 
Los  Angeles  today,  all  worthwhile  people.  His  grandson,  Francisco 
Palomares,  long  a city  official  of  Los  Angeles,  now  resides  in  Fresno. 

On  pages  4 and  5 of  the  old  Padron  we  have  an  interesting  group 
of  citizens,  and  the  first  foreigner  listed,  Santiago  Johnson  (4),  an 
Englishman,  who  had  come  to  California  several  years  before  from 
Guaymas,  Mexico,  and  had  bought  an  interest  in  the  Rancho  San 
Pedro  from  Manuel  Gutierrez  (1)  who  had  held  it  jointlv  with 
Cristobol  Dominguez,  the  grantee.  Santiago  Johnson  had  married  a 
sister  of  Rafael  (4)  and  Bernardino  Guirado  (4),  in  Mexico,  and  had 
been  responsible  for  their  coming  to  California,  as  well  as  their 
mother,  Doha  Ysabel  Guirado  (4),  and  also  Don  Manuel  Requena 
(8),  Alcalde  in  1836,  who  also  had  married  a sister  of  the  Guirados. 
Living  with  Don  Santiago  and  his  wife  were  his  children.  His  son, 
Francisco  (4)  was  this  year,  1836,  entered  as  a student  at  the  College 
of  William  Hartnell  on  the  Rancho  Alisal,  in  Monterey  County,  near 
Natividad,  and  was  probably  the  only  boy  from  the  Los  Angeles 
district  to  attend  that  famous  first  college  of  California.  And  here  too, 
on  the  Rancho  San  Pedro,  were  his  little  daughters,  Anita,  aged  8, 
and  Adelaida,  5 years  old,  who  were  to  become  the  wives  in  later 
years  of  two  of  our  most  prominent  citizens,  Henry  and  Francis 
Melius.  Santiago  Johnson  also  brought  with  him  his  nephew,  Juan 
Forster  (17),  who  later  married  the  sister  of  Pio  Pico  and  became  the 
owner  of  the  great  Santa  Margarita  Rancho,  in  San  Diego  County, 
which  is  today  one  of  the  few  land  grants  to  come  down  unbroken 
from  early  Mexican  California.  But  in  1836  Juan  Forster  was  a 
bachelor  living  at  the  tavern  of  Victoriano  Vega  (17).  With  Johnson 
and  Forster,  came  Narciso  Botello  (5),  Secretary  of  the  Ayiinta- 
miento , and  a man  of  importance  and  great  political  activity  in  Cali- 
fornia until  the  American  Conquest.  In  the  household  of  Don 
Santiago  we  find  one  of  the  only  two  negroes  listed,  Joaquin  Afri- 
cano,  seventy-year-old  servant  of  the  family. 

Santiago  Johnson  lost  his  claim  of  title  to  the  Rancho  San  Pedro  to 
Manuel  Dominguez  (6),  son  of  Don  Cristobol  Dominguez,  and  the 
title  to  part  of  the  Rancho  remains  in  the  family  to  this  day.  The  last 
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of  Don  Manuel  Dominguez’  children  died  but  a short  time  ago,  and 
the  Rancho  remained  almost  intact  up  to  the  beginning  of  this 
century. 

John  Davis  (7),  a carpenter,  had  come  to  California  in  1828,  and 
| was  living  in  the  city  with  his  wife,  Maria  Cota,  in  1836,  and  was 
, probably  the  first  Norwegian  to  settle  in  Los  Angeles.  Another  car- 
penter, Tomas  Luis  or  Thomas  Lewis  (7),  an  American,  was  here  in 
1836,  and  had  quite  a stormy  career,  up  and  down  California,  until 
the  Conquest. 

The  foreigner,  even  as  early  as  1836,  had  begun  to  show  his  hand, 
and  was  a power  to  be  reckoned  with— for  here  we  see  Juan  Temple 
(10),  from  Massachussetts,  married  to  Rafaela  Cota,  and  already  a 
merchant  of  importance,  and  a wealthy  man.  Here  was  Jonathan 
Trumbull  Warner  (Juan  T.  Warner  (10)),  who  had  come  as  a 
trapper  in  1831  with  Jedediah  Smith’s  band,  and  had  stayed  here  to 
become  a leading  citizen,  and  later  owner  of  the  far-famed  Warner’s 
Ranch  in  San  Diego  County.  Warner  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California,  and  its  first  President. 
He  lived  in  Los  Angeles  until  his  death  in  the  late  ’90’s,  and  his  grand- 
children still  live  here,  and  are  members  of  the  Society  he  founded. 

In  the  Padron  we  find  listed  Samuel  Prentice  (11)  and  Juan  Do- 
minguez (12),  whose  real  name  was  John  Groningen.  These  two  men 
had  been  rescued  from  the  wrecked  Danube  in  San  Pedro  Bay  on 
Christmas  Day,  1828.  Although  listed  as  “Dominguez,”  John  Gronin- 
gen was  baptised  “Juan  Domingo,”  and  was  always  referred  to  as 
Domingo,  or  “Juan  Cojo”  on  account  of  his  being  lame.  Juan  Do- 
mingo later  acquired  the  land  where  the  Indian  Village  of  Yang  Na 
stood  when  he  arrived,  evicted  the  Indians,  and  planted  a vineyard 
on  the  site  of  the  village.  Samuel  Prentice,  though  listed  as  a mason, 
devoted  his  life  to  sea  otter  trapping,  and  died  about  1865  on  Catalina 
Island. 

The  Pattie  Party  arriving  in  1828  left  three  of  their  number  in  Los 
Angeles  as  settlers,  and  these  three  are  found  in  the  Padron  of  1 836, — 
Nathaniel  Pryor,  listed  as  Miguel  Prior  (17),  Richard  Laughlin  (17), 
and  Jesse  Ferguson,  listed  as  Jose  Ferguson  (25).  Nathaniel  Pryor 
married  into  the  Sepulveda  family  and  became  a man  of  importance  in 
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the  community.  His  descendants  are  living  today  in  the  San  Juan 
Capistrano  district. 

Here  too  in  1836  were  Wm.  Wolfskill  (11),  who  had  come  as  a 
trapper,  and  Luis  Vignes  (33)  the  Frenchman,  both  of  whom  had 
arrived  in  1831.  They  were  the  first  two  men  to  follow  agriculture 
as  a vocation  in  Southern  California.  Wolfskill  planted  the  first  com- 
mercial orange  orchard  in  California,  on  land  granted  him  bv  the 
Ayuntamiento  on  February  11,  1836,  where  the  Southern  Pacific’s 
Arcade  Depot  now  stands,  while  Luis  Vignes,  called  “Old  Aliso,”  had 
his  vineyard  and  noted  winery  where  the  Maier  Brewery  is  today 
located,  and  where,  until  the  early  ’po’s  stood  the  mighty  Aliso,  or 
Sycamore  tree,  that  gave  the  street  its  name,  and  Luis  Vignes  his 
nickname.  But  the  first  Frenchman  to  settle  in  Los  Angeles  was 
Louis  Bouchet  ( 1 1 ) and  had  his  home  on  the  west  side  of  Main  Street, 
where  the  buildings  have  recently  been  razed  to  make  room  for  the 
new  Federal  Buildings. 

Another  pair  of  famous  Americans  who  were  here  in  1836  were 
Dr.  John  Marsh  (11)  and  Isaac  Graham  (11).  Marsh  later  moved  to 
the  district  around  Mt.  Diablo,  near  the  present  City  of  Stockton, 
and  became  the  owner  of  Los  Meganos  Rancho,  a way  station  for 
Americans  arriving  in  California.  It  was  in  Los  Angeles  on  February 
10,  1836,  that  John  Marsh  made  his  official  request  to  become  a resi- 
dent of  California.  Isaac  Graham  was  fisted  in  the  Padron  as  a tramp, 
and  a tramp  he  was,  for  up  and  down  California  he  went,  causing 
trouble  and  turmoil  as  long  as  he  lived,  his  only  sponsor  being 
Thomas  J.  Farnham,  who  lauded  him  in  his  several  books  on  earlv 
California.  Graham  was  heartily  disliked  by  the  Californians,  and  his 
scurrilous  practices  continued  long  after  the  American  Flag  had 
flown  over  the  State.  Both  of  these  men  carried  on  their  main  activi- 
ties in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  and  except  for  the  Padron  their 
one-time  residence  in  Los  Angeles  would  not  be  generally  known. 

And  here  in  1836  were  Isaac  Williams  (38),  Lemuel  Carpenter 
(17),  and  Moses  Carson  (52),  all  three  of  whom  came  in  1832,  with 
Ewing  Young,  the  trapper  and  horse  trader.  Isaac  Williams  later  mar- 
ried a daughter  of  Antonio  Maria  Lugo,  and  became  the  owner  of 
the  great  Chino  Rancho.  Moses  Carson  was  a brother  of  the  renowned 
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Don  Juan  Avila  (“El  Rico”) 

Listed  on  page  thirty-t<wo  of  the  "Padron"  with  his  wife,  Soledad  Yorba 
This  portrait  is  one  of  the  few  photographs  ever  taken  of  a Don,  of  the  Mexican 
Regime,  mounted  on  a horse  with  full  Spanish  dress.  This  photograph  was  taken 
in  1874,  thirty-eight  years  after  the  Padron  was  made,  in  front  of  old  Mission 
San  Juan  Capistrano,  where  “Don  Juan  El  Rico"  made  his  home  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  life.  (See  page  93.) 
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Kit  Carson,  lived  here  for  some  years,  and  was  a horse  trader  to  the 
last.  Lemuel  Carpenter,  listed  as  Samuel  Carpenter,  married  a Do- 
minguez, and  obtained  the  Santa  Gertrudes  Rancho,  where  the  town 
of  Downey  is  now  located.  Carpenter  will  always  be  known  as  the 
first  commercial  soap  manufacturer  in  Southern  California,  having 
established  his  jaboneria  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Hondo  before  1836. 

There  are  two  other  foreigners  listed  in  the  Padron— Hugo  Reid 
(52),  the  Scotch  ship  captain,  and  Victor  Prudon  (28),  the  French- 
man, both  listed  as  “Escribano”  (Secretary),  and  both  of  whom 
arrived  in  1834,  becoming  leaders  almost  at  once.  Hugo  Reid  mar- 
ried Victoria,  the  Indian  girl  of  San  Gabriel,  and  was  granted  the 
Rancho  Santa  Anita,  now  the  well  known  Baldwin’s  Ranch.  Hugo 
Reid  died  in  1852,  but  shortly  before  his  death  he  wrote  a series  of 
letters  for  the  Los  Angeles  Star  on  the  Indians  of  Los  Angeles  County, 
which  give  us  the  best  picture  that  we  have  of  the  Indians  of  this 
part  of  the  country,  and  made  his  name  immortal.  Victor  Prudon 
married  the  daughter  of  the  prominent  Tiburcio  Tapia  ( 30) , grantee 
of  the  Ranchos  Malibu,  and  Cucamonga— both  of  which  Prudon  later 
obtained.  He  was  the  father  of  the  late  Charles  Prudon,  so  long  His- 
torian in  the  City  Hall  Tower. 

Now  let  us  again  turn  to  the  native  families.  The  Padron  of  1836 
fixes  the  position  and  relationship,  not  only  of  one  family  to  another, 
but  in  many  instances,  of  father  and  son,  in  a most  definite  manner. 
Other  than  these  old  Padrons  we  have  no  accurate  authority  for  these 
facts,  except  the  Church  records,  many  of  which  have  been  de- 
stroyed. Bancroft’s  Pioneer  Register,  almost  the  only  available  record 
of  the  early  Californians,  is  very  meagre  in  many  cases,  and  often 
times  is  grossly  inaccurate,  especially  concerning  the  families  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state.  Let  us  glance  at  some  of  the  prominent 
families  listed. 

We  find  in  the  Padron,  many  Higueras  listed,  but  misspelled 
“Eguirra,”  a mistake  quite  common  in  that  day,  when  mouth  to  ear 
was  the  method  of  carrying  information,  for  few  could  write  and 
few  could  read  and  printed  records  were  yet  unknown  in  Los  An- 
geles. Of  all  the  Higueras,  the  most  important  was  Don  Bernardo 
Higuera  (8),  grantee  of  Rancho  de  los  Bueyes,  and  living  on  the  land 
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in  1836,  as  was  his  son  Francisco  (8),  then  a boy  of  fifteen  but  soon 
to  become  prominent  in  affairs,  and  active  in  the  Battle  of  San  Pas- 
qual,  where  he  wounded  and  unhorsed  Lieutenant  Gillespie,  taking 
that  officer’s  splendid  saddle  and  bridle  as  hostage  of  war.  The  grand- 
daughter of  Francisco  Higuera,  Senorita  Ynezita  Higuera,  lives  today 
on  part  of  the  old  Rancho  de  los  Bueyes,  in  Culver  Qty,  title  having 
remained  in  the  family  since  before  1836. 

A family  always  prominent  in  the  old  Pueblo  was  that  of  Sanchez, 
and  the  head  of  that  family  was  Vicente  Sanchez  (14),  always  a 
power,  though  a disturbing  one,  in  the  community,  several  times 
Alcalde,  and  a man  of  wealth.  He  was  grantee  of  the  Rancho  Cienega 
6 Paso  de  la  Tijera,  now  the  Baldwin  Hills  and  Angeles  Mesa  District, 
where  he  built  his  adobe  ranch  house,  still  standing,  at  a very  early 
date.  His  Los  Angeles  home,  one  of  the  few  two  story  adobes  in  the 
Pueblo,  stood  in  Sanchez  Street,  just  off  the  Plaza,  until  late  into  the 
1870’s,  and  here  he  lived  with  his  son,  Pedro  Sanchez  ( 14),  as  mild  a 
man  as  Vicente  was  turbulent,  in  1836.  Here  too  was  Vicente’s  grand- 
son Tomas,  then  a boy  of  ten  years,  but  later  to  become  a sheriff  of 
Los  Angeles  County  under  the  American  Flag.  Several  of  Tomas 
Sanchez’  sons  still  live  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  Avila  family  was  well  represented  in  the  Padron.  The  Avilas 
had  already  distinguished  themselves  in  the  history  of  California,  for 
Jose  Maria  Avila  had  been  killed  in  single  combat  with  Governor 
Victoria  in  the  Rebellion  of  1831,  after  having  himself  killed  the  Gov- 
ernor’s aide,  Romualdo  Pacheco,  and  in  the  Padron  we  find  fisted 
Jose  Maria  Avila’s  widow,  Josefa  Palomares  y Avila  (23)  with  her 
little  four-year-old  daughter,  Avila’s  posthumous  child.  Dona  Josefa, 
however,  was  soon  to  marry  Luis  Arenas  (13),  and  was  to  go  out  to 
make  her  home  on  the  Rancho  San  Jose,  a part  of  which  was  to  be 
granted  to  Arenas,  as  was  also  the  Azusa  Addition  to  the  San  Jose. 

Here  too  in  Los  Angeles,  was  the  widow  of  Jose  Maria’s  brother, 
Francisco  Avila,  the  Dona  Encarnacion  Avila  (31),  living  in  the 
Avila  adobe,  still  standing  on  Olvera  Street  in  our  city,— that  house 
made  famous  forever  by  Commodore  Stockton  taking  it  as  his  head- 
quarters during  the  Conquest,  after  the  frightened  Dona  Encarnacion 
had  fled  to  the  home  of  Don  Luis  Vignes  (33),  on  Aliso  Road,  upon 
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) the  approach  of  the  American  forces.  We  find  a son  of  Francisco 
j|  Avila  by  a former  marriage,  Januario  Avila  (31),  living  on  the  Las 
I Cienegas  Rancho,  granted  to  his  father  as  early  as  1823.  There  were 
||  three  other  brothers  of  Jose  Maria  and  Francisco  Avila  alive  and 
listed  in  the  1836  Padron-Bruno  Avila  (53),  grantee  of  the  Rancho 
Aguaje  de  Centinela,  now  Inglewood,  Anastacio  Avila  (31),  grantee 
I of  the  Rancho  Tajauta,  and  Antonio  Ignacio  Avila  (32),  grantee  of 
! the  Rancho  Sausal  Redondo  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  acres. 
| These  five  brothers  were  the  sons  of  Cornelio  Avila,  the  founder  of 
| the  Avila  Family  in  California,  who  had  settled  in  Los  Angeles  in 
1783,  two  years  after  the  founding  of  the  Pueblo. 

But  the  most  important  member  of  the  Avila  family  in  later  years 
was  Don  Juan  Avila  (32),  the  son  of  Antonio  Ignacio,  who  was 
living  on  the  Sausal  Redondo  in  1836,  but  who  was  later  to  be  granted 
the  Rancho  El  Niguel  of  nearly  thirteen  thousand  acres  in  Aliso  Can- 
yon, Orange  County.  Don  Juan  lived  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in 
San  Juan  Capistrano,  and  was  known  as  “Don  Juan  El  Rico,”  a man 
of  outstanding  honor,  beloved  and  respected  by  all  who  came  in 
contact  with  him,  both  native  Californian  and  American. 

Many  men  are  listed  in  the  Padron  who  left  their  names  to  history. 
There  was  Juan  Apablasa  ( 14)  for  whom  Apablasa  Street  was  named, 
a tavern  keeper  in  1836,  having  come  here  from  his  native  Chile. 
Another  tavern  keeper  was  Vicente  de  la  Osa  (18),  grantee  of 
Rancho  Providencia  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley,  and  later  owner  of 
the  Encino  Rancho,  confirmed  to  him  in  1855  by  the  American  gov- 
ernment. His  daughter  still  lives  in  Los  Angeles. 

Here  in  1836  was  Antonio  Maria  Osio  (15),  a member  of  the 
Ayuntamiento  both  before  and  after  the  year  of  the  Padron,  grantee 
of  Angel  Island  in  San  Francisco  Bay,  a man  most  active  in  politics, 
and  one  who  held  many  offices  both  north  and  south  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Alta  California,  a Mexican  patriot  who  left  Alta  California 
and  became  Governor  of  Baja  California  after  the  American  Con- 
quest. Here  was  Francisco  Araujo  (15),  the  silversmith,  who  was 
banished  from  California  to  Mexico  after  his  connection  with  the 
Vigilance  Committee  of  1836. 

The  Lugos  were  much  in  evidence  through  all  the  years  of  the 
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Mexican  Regime,  and  Don  Antonio  Maria  Lugo  (15),  probably  the 
wealthiest  Californian  of  his  day,  was  listed  in  the  Padron,  as  were  his 
sons  Vicente  (15)  (who  later  became  the  “Beau  Brummel”  of  Los 
Angeles  and  whose  two-story  adobe  is  still  standing  facing  the  Plaza), 
Jose  Antonio  (15),  and  Jose  del  Carmen  (14)  (who  were  later 
grantees  of  the  San  Bernardino  Rancho),  and  Felipe  Lugo  (37),  re- 
nowned for  his  horsemanship.  Antonio  Maria  Lugo  (15)  was  grantee 
of  the  Chino  and  San  Antonio  Ranchos. 

On  page  23  of  the  Padron  we  see  listed  Cristobal  Aguilar  (23),  a 
servant,  living  in  the  house  of  his  father,  Jose  Maria  Aguilar.  Cristobal 
was  to  become  Alcalde  of  the  Pueblo,  and  later  of  the  American  city. 
He  was  for  years  before  his  death  Zanjero,  one  of  the  most  important 
officials  of  the  city,— even  as  the  manager  of  the  Municipal  Water 
Department  is  today. 

Here  was  Cerbulo  Varelas  (32)  living  with  his  father  Cavetano 
Varelas.  Cerbulo  was  the  Mexican  patriot  who  alone  was  responsible 
for  saving  the  lives  of  the  Americans  captured  in  the  Battle  of  Chino 
during  the  Conquest.  And  we  see  the  name  of  Andres  Duarte  (50), 
the  most  outstanding  of  that  name,  grantee  of  the  Rancho  Azusa  in 
1841,  and  for  whom  the  town  of  Duarte  was  named.  Here  too  in  1836 
was  Julian  Chavez  (26)  living  in  Chavez  Ravine,  which  runs  through 
Elysian  Park.  This  place  in  the  early  days  was  called  Corralitos  be- 
cause of  his  small  corrals,  a New  Mexican  idea  of  his,  so  little  used  bv 
the  Californians  at  that  time. 

A very  interesting  and  numerous  family  living  in  Los  Angeles  in 
1836  was  the  Ybarra.  Two  brothers  bom  in  San  Diego  settled  in  Los 
Angeles  in  the  late  ’2o’s,  Desiderio  (26)  and  Gil  Ybarra  (28).  These 
two  brothers  of  decidedly  different  temperaments,  Gil,  the  older,  was 
politically  minded,  became  Alcalde  and  was  active  in  almost  every  po- 
litical movement  until  the  American  occupation,  when  he  retired  with 
his  family  to  his  rancho  Rincon  del  Brea  in  Brea  Canyon  where  his 
old  adobe  is  still  standing  owned  today  by  the  Pelanconi  family.  His 
brother  Desiderio  (26)  settled  in  Los  Angeles  as  a farmer,  and  with 
his  sons,  Ramon  (26),  Jose  Maria  (26),  and  Severiano,  listed  in  the 
Padron  erroneously  as  Jose  de  Jesus  Ybarra  (27),  made  their  homes 
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along  the  bluff  of  what  is  now  North  Broadway,  formerly  Buena 
Vista  Street,  and  farmed  all  that  land  in  the  river  bottom  where  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Yards  are  now  located  between  the  bluff 
and  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  long  referred  to  as  the  Huerta  de  los 
Ybarras  (Orchard  of  the  Ybarras)  until  the  railroad  company 
bought  the  land  and  laid  its  tracks  about  1873.  This  land  was 
granted  to  the  Ybarras  by  the  Ayiintamiento  in  1836,  the  year  of  the 
Padron.  Each  of  the  listed  sons  of  Desiderio  had  large  families,  as  did 
his  younger  sons  yet  to  come.  But  of  these  sons  Severiano  is  most 
interesting  in  an  historical  light;  for  he  married  Maria  Emiliana  (27), 
daughter  of  Gaspar  Valenzuela  (29),  and  grand-daughter  of  the 
famed  and  well-loved  Claudio  Lopez,  long  the  Mayor  Domo  of  San 
Gabriel  Mission.  A grandson  of  Severiano  and  Emiliana  Ybarra,  Can- 
delario  Francisco  Naud,  lives  today  in  Los  Angeles.  Well  known  and 
respected  by  all  who  know  him,  he  is  a son  of  Eduardo  Naud,  a 
pioneer  of  1850.  Across  the  river  on  the  slope  of  its  eastern  bank  in  a 
long  adobe  still  standing,  lived  Desiderio’s  son-in-law,  Mariano  Ruiz 
(26),  with  his  wife  Florentina  Ybarra. 

The  Valenzuelas  of  1836  were  to  Los  Angeles  what  the  Joneses  or 
Smiths  are  to  an  American  community  of  today.  The  Padron  shows 
85  people  in  the  district  bearing  the  name  Valenzuela,  while  fifteen 
others  are  children  of  Valenzuela  women  married  into  other  families 
-an  even  hundred-a  small  army  of  Valenzuelas.  But  of  all  these, 
Gaspar  Valenzuela  (29)  was  the  one  outstanding  man  of  the  name. 
Gaspar  had  been  a soldier  at  San  Gabriel  and  had  married  Maria 
Ygnacia  Lopez,  the  daughter  of  Claudio,  and  settled  in  Los  Angeles 
after  secularization  of  the  Mission,  owning  a vineyard  on  San  Pedro 
Street  near  Fifth.  He  was  for  some  years  Zanjero  of  the  Pueblo.  His 
son,  Ramon  Valenzuela  (29),  became  a leading  citizen  of  the  early 
American  city  of  Los  Angeles  and  had  a large  vineyard  and  orchard 
adjoining  that  of  Antonio  Coronel  between  Alameda  and  San  Pedro 
Streets  on  what  is  now  Eighth  Street. 

Tiburcio  Tapia  (30)  was  a man  of  great  prominence  in  the  Pueblo, 
living  in  his  town  house  facing  the  Plaza  between  Olvera  and  Los 
Angeles  Streets,  which  house  was  later  the  home  of  Augustin  Olvera. 
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Don  Tiburcio  had  served  as  Alcalde,  was  grantee  of  the  two  great 
ranchos  Malibu  and  Cucamonga,  and  was  considered  one  of  the 
wealthiest  of  the  early  Californians. 

There  were  two  other  large  and  important  families  in  Los  Angeles 
in  1836,  both  of  whom  were  living  here  from  the  earliest  days, 
which  are  well  represented  in  the  Padron.  The  Sepulvedas  were 
numerous.  We  have  already  mentioned  Don  Francisco  Sepulveda 
(15)  of  the  Rancho  San  Vicente  y Santa  Monica,  but  here  in  Los 
Angeles,  living  in  his  town  house,  was  his  son  Jose  Sepulveda  (32), 
grantee  of  the  great  Rancho  San  Joaquin,  with  his  wife  Francisca 
Avila,  a sister  of  Don  Juan  Avila  (“El  Rico”).  Jose  Sepulveda  was 
the  father  of  the  late  Judge  Ygnacio  Sepulveda,  and  of  Andronica 
Sepulveda,  who  was  a charter  member  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Southern  California.  One  of  Don  Jose  Sepulveda’s  grandsons  now 
lives  in  Los  Angeles,  John  Mott,  a past  president  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Bar  Association,  and  one  of  the  city’s  outstanding  citizens  of  today. 
On  pages  1 and  1 6 of  the  Padron  we  see  listed  several  Sepulvedas  of 
another  branch  of  the  family,  those  of  the  Rancho  de  los  Palos 
Verdes,  where  San  Pedro  is  now  located,  Don  Diego  Sepulveda  (1), 
and  his  brothers  Juan  (1),  Jose  (16),  and  Dolores  (16).  Don  Diego 
was  the  grandfather  of  Dona  Florence  Dodson  Schoneman,  now  a 
director  of  the  Historical  Society,  and  long  an  active  leader  in  club 
circles  in  the  city. 

The  other  family  was  the  Lopez,  always  leaders  in  aristocratic 
Spanish  California  circles.  Claudio  Lopez  had  died  before  1836,  but 
his  son  Estevan  Lopez  (34)  was  here,  as  was  his  daughter,  Maria 
Ygnacia  Valenzuela  (29),  and  several  sons  and  daughters  of  Estevan, 
many  of  whom  were  to  become  prominent.  Among  them  was  Fran- 
cisco, known  as  Don  “Chico”  Lopez,  the  father  of  Doha  Francisca 
Lopez  de  Belderrain  of  this  city;  Geronimo,  who  was  to  become  one 
of  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  modern  city  of  San  Fernando,  and  Con- 
cepcion Lopez  de  Palomares  (18),  wife  of  Ygnacio  Palomares.  The 
Lopez  family  settled  the  bluff  along  the  east  bank  of  the  river  known 
as  Paredon  Blanco,  now  Boyle  Heights,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Ybarras  had  settled  the  west  bluff  along  North  Broadway.  A descen- 
dant of  Don  Claudio,  Mrs.  Ysabel  Lopez  de  Fages,  is  an  active  worker 
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in  Spanish-Califomia  circles,  both  historically  and  socially  in  present- 
day  Los  Angeles. 

Outside  the  city  we  find  many  representatives  of  the  Verdugo 
family,  that  earliest  of  Spanish  land  grantees,  and  we  note  the  name  of 
Don  Julio  Verdugo  (52)  and  his  eight  sons,  living  on  his  Rancho  San 
Rafael.  And  the  Yorbas  of  the  Ranchos  Santa  Ana,  Canada  de  Santa 
Ana,  Santiago  de  Santa  Ana,  and  Lomas  de  Santiago  (Tomas  (38), 
Bernardo  (40),  Jose  Antonio  (39)  and  Teodoso  Yorba  (38)),  all 
sons  of  that  first  Jose  Antonio  Yorba  of  the  original  Catalan  Volun- 
teers who  accompanied  Portola  to  Alta  California  in  1769.  These 
sons  are  listed  in  the  Padron,  and  in  the  family  of  Don  Bernardo  we 
find  his  little  daughter,  Ramona  (40),  7 years  old,  who  later  became 
the  wife  of  Benito  Wilson  and  the  mother  of  Mrs.  de  Barth  Shorb. 

The  Padron  of  1836  is  a revealing  document,  a builder  of  romance, 
and  a dispeller  of  myths.  For  many  years  a myth  has  been  built  up 
around  Dona  Eulalia  Perez  de  Guillen,  the  old  woman  of  San  Gabriel 
Mission  supposed  to  have  attained  the  age  of  142  years  at  the  time  of 
her  death  in  1878.  This  myth  has  been  dwelt  upon  by  almost  every 
writer  who  has  had  anything  to  say  about  the  history  of  Southern 
California,  though  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft  maintained  that  this  story 
and  claim  of  Dona  Eulalia  regarding  her  fabulous  age  was  unfounded, 
and  gave  his  proof,  derived  from  various  Church  records.  Had  any  of 
the  writers  who  made  so  much  over  the  great  age  of  Dona  Eulalia 
been  given  the  opportunity  to  have  examined  the  “Padron  of  Los 
Angeles  and  its  Jurisdiction”  for  1836,  he  would  have  found,  on  page 
5 1,  Dona  Eulalia’s  name  written  erroneously  as  Helena  Guillen,  age 
60  years,  with  her  husband,  Juan  Mariner,  72  years  of  age.  This  would 
have  made  her  about  102  when  she  died,  as  Bancroft  estimated, 
though  he  did  not  examine  the  Padron  for  his  information.  In  later 
years,  Dona  Eulalia  boasted  much  of  her  great  age,  and  as  is  usual  in 
such  cases,  the  years  mounted  rapidly;  but  in  the  Padron  of  Los 
Angeles  for  1844,  eight  years  later,  she  coyly  gave  her  age  as  65. 
However,  this  was  after  Don  Juan  Mariner  had  died,  and  possibly  she 
was  looking  for  another  husband.  Thus  from  the  old  Padron  we  are 
able  to  establish  an  historical  fact  and  to  dispel  a myth  that  has  had 
much  vogue. 
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In  looking  over  the  Padron  we  wonder  why  many  names  promin- 
ent in  our  history  are  missing,  such  as  Jose  Antonio  Carillo— in  fact, 
there  are  no  Carillos  listed,  no  del  Valles,  no  Picos,  no  priests,  either 
at  San  Gabriel  or  for  the  Plaza  Church  in  Los  Angeles.  But  these 
apparent  omissions  can  all  be  explained.  The  Carillos,  up  to  this  time, 
had  made  their  homes  in  Santa  Barbara  or  San  Diego,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Jose  Antonio  Carillo,  who  had  always  been  prominent  in  Los 
Angeles.  However,  during  the  year  1836  he  was  in  Mexico  on  govern- 
ment business  while  his  wife  and  daughter  were  probably  either  with 
him  or  visiting  with  relatives  on  the  Ranchos.  The  del  Valles,  who 
had  been  prominent  for  years  in  California,  had  not  yet  settled  in  the 
Los  Angeles  district.  Pio  Pico  and  his  brother  Andres  were  busy 
away  from  Los  Angeles  in  1836,  Pio  at  San  Luis  Rev  Mission  and 
Andres  as  administrator  on  the  Jamul  Rancho. 

Various  investigators  have  wondered  at  the  absence  of  a priest  in 
the  Padron.  Secularization  and  Mission  confiscation  were  on  in  ear- 
nest in  1836,  and  though  Father  Englehardt  claims  that  Fr.  Tomas  Es- 
tenaga  was  at  San  Gabriel,  and  Father  Alejo  Bachelor  was  at  the  Plaza 
Church  in  Los  Angeles  early  in  1836,  he  admits  that  both  were  away 
from  their  posts  at  different  periods,  and  the  fact  that  messengers 
were  sent  to  Mission  San  Fernando  for  a priest  to  confess  the  victims 
of  the  Vigilance  Committee  in  April,  1836,  is  fair  evidence  that  there 
was  no  priest  in  the  Los  Angeles  district  at  that  time. 

There  is  a name  of  one  foreigner  whose  absence  is  noted  in  the 
Padron,  but  which  should  have  been  here  at  that  time.  That  name  is 
Michael  White,  known  to  the  Californians  as  Miguel  Blanco,  who 
came  to  Los  Angeles  in  1828  and  lived  here  until  well  into  the  1870’s. 
In  1836,  Michael  must  have  been  on  a trip  into  some  other  jurisdic- 
tion, for  we  find  his  wife,  Maria  de  Rosaria  Guillen  (46),  listed  with 
her  two  children,  Jose  Miguel  Blanco,  one  year  old,  written  “Blara” 
in  the  Padron,  and  Juana,  age  three,  as  living  at  Los  Nietos.  We  know 
that  at  that  time  Michael  White  operated  a small  store  at  Los  Nietos, 
and  his  wife  was  a daughter  of  the  “ancient”  Dona  Eulalia  Guillen 
of  San  Gabriel.  Later  Michael  moved  to  San  Gabriel,  and  lived  many 
years  until  his  death  in  the  adobe  house  still  standing  on  Huntington 
Drive,  east  of  the  Huntington  Library. 
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Many  volumes  could  be  written  from  information  given  to  us  by 
this  old Padron  of  1836.  Its  study  is  urged  for  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  beginnings  of  California  history.  , A ,1 

The  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California  has  reproduced  th 
“Padron  of  ,8j6"-the  first  Census  of  Los  Angeles,  m this  issue  of  the 
Quarterly,  as  a centennial  memoir  for  its  members  yiis  .mporant 
document  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  student  of  California  his- 
tory, for  the  leads  it  will  give  the  careful  observer  are  many. 
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SPECIAL  PUBLICATIONS 

No.  i.  The  California  Overland  Express,  the  Longest  Stage-ride  in 
in  the  World,  by  William  Tallack.  With  an  introduction 
by  Carl  I.  Wheat,  and  a check-list  of  published  material 
by  J.  Gregg  Layne.  (Published  in  1935,  a reprint  from  the 
Quarterly  for  June  and  September,  1935,  Vol.  XVII,  Nos. 


2 and  3.) 

Price  to  members,  per  copy $2.00 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy $2-50 

( Out  of  Print) 


REPRINTS  OF  MAPS  AND  DOCUMENTS 

No.  1.  Lieutenant  E.  O.  C.  Ord’s  map  of  the  “Ciudad  de  Los  An- 
geles” of  1849,  reproduced  on  heavy  paper,  suitable  for 
framing,  from  the  Quarterly  for  December,  1935  (Vol. 


XVII,  No.  4). 

Price  to  members,  per  copy $1.00 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy $1.50 


No.  2.  Powell’s  sketch  of  the  Pueblo  of  Los  Angeles,  made  in  March, 
1850.  Print  made  by  Edwin  Grabbom,  issued  as  frontis- 
piece of  Quarterly , Vol.  XVIII,  No.  1,  March,  1936. 


Price  to  members,  per  copy $0.50 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy $1.00 


REGULAR  PUBLICATIONS 

A limited  number  of  copies  of  the  Society’s  Annual  Publications  are 
available  at  the  following  prices: 

Publications  for  the  years  1891  to  1910, 
inclusive,  per  copy $1.50 

Publications  for  the  years  19 1 1 to  1934, 
inclusive,  per  copy $1-25 

For  a brief  time  a few  sets  of  the  Annual  Publications  from  1891 
to  1934,  inclusive,  have  been  set  aside  for  sale,  in  complete  sets  only, 
at  the  special  price  of  $35.00. 

Quarterly  Publication,  commencing  March,  1935,  to  members, 
per  copy,  75c;  to  non-members,  per  copy,  $1.00. 

(All  sales  in  California  are  subject  to  the  State  Sales  Tax) 
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